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De  la  presente  lamina  cabe  decir  que  es  la  primera 
prueba  impresa  en  prensa  plana  para  evaluar  el  fun- 
cionamiento  de  ENRICO,  una  nueva  familia  tipo- 
grifica  inspirada  en  los  tipos  cortados  por  Enrico  Martinez, 
impresor  durante  los  siglos  XVIyXVIIenla  Nueva  Espana. 
Los  trazos  fueron  interpretados  por  Gonzalo  Garcia  Barcha 
y  adaptados  para  prensa  plana  por  Josd  Luis  Acosta  (fig.  i) 
para  el  compendio  de  tipografia  mexicana.  Las  cursivas 
(fig.  2)  y  las  versalitas  estin  en  preparacidn.  Fue  impresa  en 
el  taller  de  Juan  Pascoe  en  el  verano  de  2002. 
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editor’s  note 

Of  the  many  stories  about  Mills  College’s  Rosalind  Keep  that  have  circulated 
over  the  decades,  none  is  more  intriguing  than  her  attempt  to  secure  a  propri¬ 
etary  typeface  for  her  press.  Keep  founded  the  Eucalyptus  Press  at  the  college 
in  1930,  when  she  acquired  a  Washington  handpress  and  moved  it  into  a  light- 
filled  studio  in  her  campus  house.  Having  met  the  renowned  American  type 
designer  Frederic  Goudy  (a  gregarious  man  who  seems  to  have  known  anyone  in 
the  U.S.  and  abroad  who  had  anything  at  all  to  do  with  type,  letters  and  print), 
Keep  purportedly  asked  him  about  a  commission  for  a  typeface  for  the  press. 
Goudy,  whose  type  designs  would  eventually  number  well  over  100,  was  sup¬ 
posedly  happy  to  take  on  the  work.  Unfortunately,  Keep  was  never  able  to  raise 
the  money— $500— for  his  fee.  Whether  this  story  is  factual,  and  whether,  in  a 
further  twist,  the  typeface  ended  up  at  Scripps  College,  is  not  entirely  corrobo¬ 
rated,  although  there  is  no  question  that  Scripps  College  Old  Style  was  designed 
by  Goudy  for  their  press  (at  a  cost  of  $1700  for  roman  and  italic)  a  few  years  after 
Miss  Keep  sought  her  type. 

Quarterly  Guest  Editor  and  Book  Club  member  Robert  McCamant  presents 
five  lively  pieces  about  proprietary,  or  private,  types  in  this  issue.  This  collection 
demonstrates  the  breadth  of  possibilities  for  proprietary  types,  including  Juliet 
Shen’s  design  for  a  typeface  for  the  Tulalip  Tribes  of  Washington  State,  which 
has  sparked  a  renewed  interest  in  the  Tulalip  language  among  young  members 
of  the  tribes.  And  who  can  resist  a  faceoff  between  two  major  denizens  of  the 
typographic  world,  Russell  Maret  and  Paul  Shaw,  about  the  re-issue  of  that  most 
famous  of  proprietary  types,  the  Doves  Press  type? 

Bob  McCamant  brings  his  knowledge  of  publishing  (as  a  founder  and  art 
director  of  the  Chicago  Reader  and  proprietor  of  Sherwin  Beach  Press)  and  all 
things  bookish  (he  is  a  recent  past  president  of  the  American  Printing  History 
Association)  to  this  issue.  Bob  is  also  a  new  member  of  the  Club’s  Publications 
Committee.  He  is  joined  on  the  committee  by  new  member  and  Bay  Area 
book  dealer  Kate  Mitas  and  returning  committee  member  Michael  Carabetta 
of  Chronicle  Books.  This  issue  of  the  Quarterly  launches  the  committee’s  new 
approach  of  inviting  guest  editors  to  curate  themed  editions  for  our  venerable 
newsletter.  Bob  agreed  to  inaugurate  this  approach  with  only  minor  arm-twisting. 

The  Publications  Committee  would  like  to  thank  Peter  Koch  for  his  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  Quarterly  over  the  past  several  years.  I  will  also  take  this  opportunity 
to  express  my  gratitude  to  John  Windle  for  bringing  so  many  fine  publications 
into  fruition  during  his  time  as  head  of  Publications.  We  invite  you  to  explore  this 
Quarterly ,  and  welcome  feedback  and  ideas  for  upcoming  issues. 

Kathleen  Walkup 
Supervising  Editor 
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NATIVE  AMERICAN  FONTS  &  TRIBAL  SOVEREIGNTY 

Juliet  Shen 

When  I  was  contracted  by  the  Tulalip  Tribes  of  Washington  state  to  design  a  font 
for  the  Lushootseed  language,  my  brief  was  simple:  design  a  proprietary  font  for 
the  language  teachers,  especially  those  working  with  tribal  youth.  The  contract 
came  to  me  on  the  heels  of  the  financial  meltdown  of  2008  and  had  been  stripped 
down  to  one  weight  and  style,  so  at  first,  I  questioned  the  need  for  a  proprietary 
font  which  would  increase  the  design  fee. 

As  this  project  has  made  clear,  I  had  a  lot  to  learn.  Since  any  communication 
set  in  the  font  might  be  understood  to  emanate  from  the  Tulalip  Tribes,  they 
therefore  needed  to  control  who  used  it.  Not  a  single  glyph  had  been  designed 
yet,  but  this  opinion  proved  to  be  prescient  because  the  font  ultimately  became 
a  branding  tool  and  remains  closely  identified  with  the  Tulalip  Tribes  even  after 
becoming  available  as  a  free  download  to  other  tribes. 

Lushootseed  had  been  spoken  for  thousands  of  years  in  the  Puget  Sound 
region  before  a  linguist  at  the  University  of  Washington,  Thomas  Hess,  and  a 
native  speaker  from  the  Upper  Skagit  tribe,  Vi  Hilbert,  created  a  written  script 
in  the  1960s.  Like  other  scripts  devised  in  the  last  half-century  for  indigenous 
languages  with  solely  an  oral  tradition,  the  Lushootseed  alphabet  consists  of 
Latin  letters,  diacritical  marks,  small  raised  letter-modifiers,  and  glyphs  from 
the  International  Phonetic  Alphabet  (IPA).  This  stew  of  letters  lacks  the  evenly 
interwoven  texture  that  is  the  hallmark  of  beautiful  Latin  typography.  Of  course, 
in  the  formidable  task  of  understanding  the  syntax  and  devising  an  alphabet  for 
a  language  well  on  the  path  to  extinction,  aesthetics  was  not  a  priority. 

The  font  I  was  to  replace  was  a  version  of  Times  Roman  with  Lushootseed 
characters  added,  but  without  proper  Unicode  encoding.  It  could  not  be  used  on 
websites  as  text,  and  documents  created  with  it  were  unreadable  in  other  fonts. 
Typeset  in  this  font,  Lushootseed  resembled  mathematical  or  chemical  formulas— 
a  rather  intimidating  script  that  accurately  represented  all  the  phonemes  of  the 
language  but  poorly  represented  the  beauty  of  its  spoken  word. 

The  mission  of  the  Tulalip  Lushootseed  Department  is  to  return  the  language 
to  everyday  use  in  order  to  preserve  traditional  teachings  formerly  passed  on 
through  storytelling,  and,  as  is  the  case  with  all  languages,  embedded  in  the  lexi¬ 
con.  Instruction  begins  in  preschool.  At  this  writing,  there  is  instruction  available 
locally  at  all  education  levels  except  middle  school.  The  survival  of  the  language 
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rests  on  the  willingness  of  children  to  embrace  it  as  a  second  language  at  an  early 
age,  and  an  unattractive  font  that  impedes  that  desire  is  no  small  obstacle. 

Lushootseed  is  full  of  sounds  that  mimic  the  natural  whisperings  and  con¬ 
sonantal  crackling  of  the  cedar  forests  and  gentle  shorelines  of  Puget  Sound. 
Anyone  who  has  camped  in  this  corner  of  the  country  will  recognize  the  indig¬ 
enous  sound  of  Lushootseed.  To  honor  the  beauty  of  the  language  and  create  a 
font  that  would  invite  young  learners  to  decode  its  mysteries,  I  determined  to 
design  letterforms  that  came  from  traditional  shapes  in  Salish  art.  My  goal  was 
to  make  the  script  look  indigenous — part  of  the  aesthetic  tradition  of  the  original 
inhabitants,  instead  of  a  stepchild  of  the  immigrant  culture  that  overtook  them. 

My  task  was  made  easier  by  a  contemporaneous  exhibit  of  Salish  arts  at  the 
Seattle  Art  Museum,  curated  by  Barbara  Brotherton.  From  studying  the  artifacts 
and  works  of  art  in  S’abedeb/The  Gifts:  Pacific  Coast  Salish  Art  and  Artists,  I  deter¬ 
mined  to  use  a  broad  circle  for  my  curved  letters  and  slightly  curved  edges  for  my 
vertical  strokes.  Intersections  on  crossing  strokes  were  rounded  off.  The  digital 
glyphs  were  designed  as  if  the  medium  was  wood  rather  than  metal.  Special  atten¬ 
tion  was  given  to  the  texture  that  the  characters  created  in  a  longer  text  setting. 
The  font  was  made  into  wood  type  after  the  fact  by  the  Hamilton  Wood  Type 
&  Printing  Museum,  in  time  for  use  in  the  2010  Lushootseed  Summer  Language 
Camp  for  children. 

Lushootseed  Sulad,  as  the  font  was  named,  was  released  in  early  2009.  Since 
then  it  has  been  used  extensively  on  the  tribal  website,  to  produce  educational 
aids  for  the  language  department,  and  in  videos  and  brochures  produced  by  the 
Tulalip  Tribes.  Its  solid  weight  and  simple  shapes  are  designed  to  be  easy  for  chil¬ 
dren  to  copy.  (One  complaint  of  the  language  teachers  was  that  children  labori¬ 
ously  copied  the  serifs  in  the  Times-resembling  font,  too  young  to  extrapolate  the 
simple  skeletons  of  the  letters.)  In  2011,  Lushootseed  Sulad  was  implemented  in 
exhibition  signage  for  the  new  Hibulb  Cultural  Center  at  Tulalip.  Currently  there 
are  plans  to  carve  signs  in  wood  identifying  various  facilities  on  the  reservation, 
such  as  the  salmon  hatchery,  in  Lushootseed  Sulad. 

The  earliest  surprise  in  the  implementation  of  the  new  font  was  its  appear¬ 
ance  on  Tulalip  Police  vehicles.  This  was  its  first  use  in  branding,  preceding  even 
its  widespread  adoption  by  the  language  teachers.  For  a  Native  American  tribe 
branding  is  a  tool  for  reinforcing  something  far  more  vital  than  commercial 
property:  tribal  sovereignty.  About  ten  months  prior  to  release  of  the  font,  a 
milestone  agreement  was  reached  between  the  Tulalip  Police  and  outside  law 
enforcement  officials.  Tulalip  officers  who  met  the  training  requirements  were 
deputized  by  the  Snohomish  County  sheriff,  giving  them  the  right  to  arrest  non- 
Indians  who  commit  crimes  on  the  reservation.  Previously  suspects  could  only  be 
detained  for  one  hour  while  awaiting  arrival  of  the  county  police  to  arrest  them. 
In  2014,  the  Tulalip  were  one  of  three  tribes  in  the  nation  granted  the  right  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  in  a  federal  pilot  project  to  “exercise  special  criminal 
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jurisdiction  over  certain  crimes  of  domestic  and  dating  violence,  regardless  of  the 
defendant’s  Indian  or  non-Indian  status...”1  Simply  stated,  tribal  sovereignty  is 
self-governance.  It  is  a  passionate  issue  among  Native  American  tribes  today  and 
has  profound  implications  for  their  quality  of  life. 

The  federal  government  has  a  visual  identity  that  symbolizes  its  legitimacy 
and  reinforces  recognition  of  its  authority.  So  do  states,  counties,  and  many  cities. 
To  the  extent  that  Lushootseed  Sulad  has  helped  the  Tulalip  Tribes  to  strengthen 
their  visual  identity,  it  has  served  the  cause  of  expanding  recognition  of  tribal 
sovereignty  as  well.  This  is  less  of  an  issue  with  tribes,  such  as  the  Cherokee,  who 
employ  a  unique  syllabary  instead  of  the  extended  latin  alphabet  like  Lushootseed. 
For  other  tribes  like  the  Tulalip,  pan- American  typefaces  such  as  those  produced 
by  Ross  Mills,  Christopher  Harvey,  and  SIL,  among  others,  offer  a  better  tool  for 
writing  in  blended  English  and  Lushootseed  since  all  the  characters  for  both  lan¬ 
guages  reside  in  the  same  font.  As  such,  they  support  language  revitalization,  but 
they  are  not  designed  to  support  a  culturally  appropriate  visual  identity  for  the 
tribe.  A  bespoke  font  linked  to  the  aesthetic  heritage  of  the  tribe  can  do  that  and, 
as  such,  become  one  paddle  on  the  journey  to  tribal  sovereignty. 

Thank  you  to  Dave  Sienko,  Tulalip  Lushootseed  Department,  for  his 
insightful  updates. 

i  https :  / /www.  tulaliptribes-nsn.gov/Home/NewsArchive/ 

SpecialCriminalJurisdictionFebruary620i4.aspx,  sourced  on  February  i,  2018. 
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THE  DOVES  PRESS  ROMAN  AND  DOVES  TYPE 

Paul  Shaw 

The  notion  of  reviving  typefaces  of  the  past  for  present  use  is  essentially  a  by¬ 
product  of  the  Arts  &  Crafts  era.  Before  William  Morris  turned  to  the  roman  of 
Nicolas  Jenson  as  inspiration  for  his  Golden  Type  and  the  types  of  Schoeffer, 
Mentelin  and  Zainer  for  his  Troy  and  Chaucer  types,  the  only  type  revival  had 
been  the  Basle  Roman  cut  by  William  Howard  for  Charles  Whittingham  of  the 
Chiswick  Press  in  1854.  Morris’  decision  had  widespread  ripple  effects  that  con¬ 
tinue  to  resonate  today.  The  immediate  impact  was  on  other  private  presses  in 
the  1890s  who,  eager  to  emulate  his  Kelmscott  Press,  felt  compelled  to  commis¬ 
sion  proprietary  typefaces  based  on  Jenson’s  roman  as  well,  or,  in  the  case  of 
the  Ashendene  Press,  on  the  gotico-antiqua  of  Sweynheym  Si  Pannartz.  In  either 
instance,  the  notion  was  planted  that  new  types  should  be  derived  from  old  ones. 

Morris’  example  was  still  strong  twenty  years  later  when  Bruce  Rogers  created 
Centaur,  a  typeface  for  the  private  use  of  the  press  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art,  and  S.H.  de  Roos  designed  the  Zilvertype  for  J.F.  Royen  of  De  Zilverdistel, 
the  first  Dutch  private  press.  More  significantly,  his  notion  of  looking  to  the  past 
for  ideas  for  contemporary  types  had  seeped  into  the  world  of  commercial  type¬ 
founding.  At  first,  typefounders  were  content  to  imitate  Morris.  American  Type 
Founders,  the  newly  formed  monopoly,  quickly  pounced  on  Morris’  retro  trend, 
copying  his  Golden  Type  as  Jenson  and  his  Troy  and  Chaucer  types  as  Satanick.  In 
turn,  their  knock-offs  were  copied  by  other  foundries  (e.g.  Jenson  as  Kelmscott 
by  The  Inland  Type  Foundry  in  St.  Louis  and  Satanick  as  Morris-Gotisch  by  both 
H.  Berthold  and  Bauer  in  Germany).  But  then  ATF  released  Bodoni,  designed  by 
Morris  Fuller  Benton,  in  1910.  ATF  Bodoni  was  an  historical  revival  that  was  anti¬ 
thetical  to  everything  that  Morris  and  the  Kelmscott  Press  stood  for.  In  The  Ideal 
Book,  he  had  complained  of  the  “sweltering  hideousness  of  the  Bodoni  letter,  the 
most  illegible  type  that  was  ever  cut,  with  its  preposterous  thicks  and  thins.” 

ATF  Bodoni  was  a  smash  hit,  leading  the  company  to  follow  up  with  other 
revivals,  all  designed  by  Benton,  over  the  next  two  decades:  Cloister  Oldstyle 
(based  on  the  roman  of  Nicolas  Jenson)  in  1913,  Baskerville  (actually  Fry’s 
Baskerville  cut  by  Isaac  Moore)  in  1915,  ATF  Garamond  (based  on  the  types  of 
Jean  Jannon  mistakenly  believed  to  be  those  of  Claude  Garamont)  in  1919,  and 
Bulmer  in  1928  (based  on  the  types  cut  for  William  Bulmer  by  William  Martin). 
ATF’s  example  was  emulated  by  other  type  foundries  and  composing  machine 
manufacturers,  most  notably  the  Monotype  Corporation  under  the  direction  of 
its  typographic  advisor  Stanley  Morison.  His  celebrated  “program  of  revivals 
of  historic  types”  included  Poliphilus  (based  on  type  by  Francesco  Griffo)  and 
Garamond  (again  mistakenly  based  on  the  types  of  Jannon)  in  1922,  Baskerville 
in  1923,  Fournier  in  1924,  Arrighi  and  an  adaptation  of  Centaur  in  1927,  Bembo 
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(another  interpretation  of  Griffo  in  1929),  Bell  (based  on  types  cut  by  Richard 
Austin  for  John  Bell)  in  1931,  Walbaum  in  1934,  Van  Dijck  in  1935,  and  Ehrhardt 
(based  on  the  types  of  Miklos  Kis)  in  1938.  Morison’s  efforts,  coupled  with  his  and 
Beatrice  Warde’s  propaganda  on  behalf  of  Monotype,  cemented  the  notion  that 
historic  revivals  were  an  essential  part  of  the  repertoire  of  every  type  foundry 
and  composing  machine  manufacturer. 

Companies  issued  revivals  of  older  types  not  only  to  profit  from  trends,  but 
to  secure  prestige.  Thus,  in  the  metal  era,  Stempel  issued  Garamond  and  Janson 
(based  on  the  types  of  Kis),  Bauer  released  Bodoni,  Ludwig  &  Mayer  put  out  a 
Didot  and  so  on.  Even  as  the  technology  of  typemaking  changed  from  casting 
letters  in  metal  to  developing  them  on  light-sensitive  paper  to  assembling  them 
from  pixels,  the  impetus  to  make  revivals  continued.  Thus,  Matthew  Carter  made 
Galliard  for  photocomposition  for  Mergenthaler  Linotype  (though  it  was  released 
by  ITC)  in  1978,  and  Robert  Slimbach  made  a  new  (and  authentic)  Garamond  for 
Adobe  in  1989.  At  the  same  time  that  changes  in  technology  encouraged  designers 
to  experiment  with  new  ideas  about  the  appearance  of  typefaces,  it  also  provided 
foundries  with  an  excuse  to  make  more  revivals:  a  perceived  need  to  resuscitate 
types  from  obsolete  technologies  to  maintain  continuity  with  the  glories  of  typo¬ 
graphic  history.  Today,  digital  typefoundries  scour  the  past  for  ‘new’  types  to 
bring  back  to  life.  Revivals  are  now  a  natural  part  of  the  typographic  landscape. 

Among  the  types  of  the  past  that  have  been  revived  in  the  digital  era  are  sev¬ 
eral  proprietary  designs:  Golden  Type  by  ITC  in  1989,  Aries  (designed  in  1932  by 
Eric  Gill  for  the  Stourton  Press)  by  ITC  in  1995,  Golden  Cockerel  (designed  by  Gill 
for  the  Golden  Cockerel  Press  in  1929)  by  FontHaus  in  1996,  Village  (designed  for 
Kuppenheimer  &  Company  by  Frederic  W.  Goudy  but  used  for  his  Village  Press) 
by  P22  in  2016,  and  the  original  version  of  Centaur  by  Jerry  Kelly  (for  private 
use)  in  2016.  Johnston  Railway  Sans  (by  Edward  Johnston  for  the  Underground 
Electric  Railways  Company  of  London)  has  undergone  three  revivals  in  the  past 
twenty  years:  by  ITC  in  1999,  P22  in  2007,  and  Monotype  in  2016. 

All  of  this  background  on  the  history  of  type  revivals  brings  us  to  Doves  Type 
by  Robert  Green  (Typespec),  a  2013  revival  of  the  Doves  Press  roman.  Originally 
created  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Doves  Press  established  by  Thomas  James 
Cobden-Sanderson  and  Emery  Walker  in  1900,  the  Doves  Press  roman  is  arguably 
more  famous  for  its  fate  than  its  design. 

The  Doves  Press  roman  was  drawn  by  Percy  Tiffin  (an  employee  at  Walker 
&:  Boutall,  photoengravers)  and  cut  in  16-point  only  by  Edward  Prince,  who  also 
cut  the  types  of  the  Kelmscott  Press,  Ashendene  Press,  Vale  Press,  Eragny  Press 
and  other  private  presses.  The  whole  process  was  overseen  by  Walker.  Miller  & 
Richard  of  Edinburgh  cast  the  type.  The  partnership  of  Cobden-Sanderson  and 
Walker  frayed  and  in  1909  the  partnership  was  dissolved.  As  part  of  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  settlement  the  two  men  agreed  to  share  the  type  with  Cobden-Sanderson 
having  exclusive  use  of  it  during  the  existence  of  the  Doves  Press  and,  upon  his 
death,  ownership  of  it  passing  to  Walker.  However,  Cobden-Sanderson,  afraid 
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Unlimited  in  capability  Cleon 

For  joy,  as  this  is  in  desire  for  joy. 

To  seek  which,  the  joy-hunger  forces  us. 

That,  stung  by  straitness  of  our  life,  made  strait 
On  purpose  to  make  sweet  the  life  at  large— 

Freed  by  the  throbbing  impulse  we  call  death 
We  burst  there  as  the  worm  into  the  fly, 

Who,  while  a  worm  still,  wants  his  wings.  But,  no ! 

Zeus  has  not  yet  revealed  it ;  and,  alas ! 

He  must  have  done  so— were  it  possible ! 

The  Doves  Press  roman  (1900),  designed  by  Cobden-Sanderson  and  Emery  Walker. 


that  Walker  might  use  the  type  for  an  ignoble  purpose,  chose  to  destroy  it.  He 
did  this  slowly,  first  dumping  the  punches  and  matrices  into  the  Thames  in  1913 
and  then,  from  August  1916  until  early  1917,  regularly  tossing  the  cast  type  itself 
into  the  river.  With  these  actions,  among  the  most  notorious  in  typographic  his¬ 
tory,  many  have  assumed  that  the  Doves  Press  roman  was,  as  Ben  Archer  put  it, 
“lost  to  history  forever.”  Not  so. 

Cobden-Sanderson’s  destruction  of  the  physical  artifacts  associated  with  the 
Doves  Press  roman  did  nothing  to  put  the  type  out  of  the  reach  of  revivalists. 
After  all,  the  type  designs  of  Jenson,  Griffo,  Austin  and  others  have  been  resur¬ 
rected  without  the  aid  of  punches,  matrices  or  actual  types.  All  that  is  needed 
are  printed  exemplars  and  plenty  of  those  exist  for  the  Doves  Press  roman.  Both 
Torbjorn  Olsson  (designer  of  Doves,  1994)  and  Robert  Green  relied  on  Doves  Press 
books  to  make  their  digital  versions  of  the  type.  Green’s  astounding  recovery  of 
150  pieces  of  actual  Doves  Press  roman  types  from  the  banks  and  muddy  bottom 
of  the  Thames  occurred  in  2014,  after  he  had  designed  his  Doves  Type.  (The  types 
were  so  corroded  and  rusty  that  they  were  useless  as  aids  to  a  digital  design.) 

Why  should  someone  object  to  Green’s  Doves  Type?  There  is  no  violation 
of  copyright  since  typefaces  are  not  protected  by  copyright  in  England  (or  the 
United  States  for  that  matter)  except  as  digital  data  which  does  not  apply  to  the 
Doves  Press  roman.  But,  even  if  the  typeface  had  been  protected,  the  duration  of 
the  copyright  would  have  ended  and  its  design  would  be  in  the  public  domain. 
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What  about  moral  rights?  Brushing  aside  the  question  as  to  whether  utilitar¬ 
ian  items  like  typefaces  should  be  subject  to  the  same  moral  rights  protections  as 
artistic  works  such  as  paintings  and  novels,  we  are  stuck  with  a  dilemma  regard¬ 
ing  the  Doves  Press  roman:  whose  moral  rights?  Those  of  Cobden-Sanderson, 
Walker,  Tiffin,  or  Prince?  Which  of  these  men  ‘created’  the  typeface?  Prince  con¬ 
sidered  himself  to  be  “a  craftsman  who  carried  out  other  men’s  designs”  rather 
than  a  designer.  Tiffin  was  an  employee  of  Walker’s  who  apparently  acted  prin¬ 
cipally  as  a  draughtman,  visualizing  Walker’s  idea  of  what  the  typeface  should 
look  like.  In  this  regard,  it  seems  that  Walker  and  Tiffin  played  the  same  roles  for 
the  Doves  Press  roman  as  Eduard  Hoffmann  and  Max  Miedinger  did  for  Helvetica 
more  than  fifty  years  later.  But  can  we  assign  moral  rights  to  the  face  to  Walker? 
Of  all  of  these  men,  the  one  who  seems  to  have  the  least  claim  to  the  moral  rights 
of  the  Doves  Press  roman  is  Cobden-Sanderson  who  played  no  known  role  in  its 
development.  In  fact,  it  is  he  who,  in  disposing  of  the  original  punches  etc.  vio¬ 
lated  Walker’s  legal  rights. 

In  the  1920s  Walker  attempted  to  have  the  Doves  Press  roman  type  recast 
and  sued  Cobden-Sanderson’s  widow  over  its  loss.  Nothing  came  of  the  effort, 
but  a  comment  he  made  in  support  of  his  claim  is  relevant  to  the  question  of 
what  harm  is  done  by  having  the  type  available  for  purposes  beyond  those  of  the 
original  Doves  Press  books.  “My  contention  is  that  supposing  by  a  miracle  the 
type  could  have  been  recast  exactly  similar  to  Doves,”  said  Walker,  “the  repu¬ 
tation  which  had  accrued  to  the  latter  could  not  be  transferred  to  any  copy.” 
If  this  was  true  in  the  1920s,  then  it  certainly  is  even  truer  today  in  regard  to  a 
digital  replica  of  the  Doves  Press  roman.  Green’s  Doves  Type  does  not  diminish 
the  Doves  Press  roman  or  the  books  in  which  it  was  used.  The  Doves  Press  roman 
was  a  foundry  typeface  and  the  books  were  printed  letterpress.  Any  use  today  of 
Doves  Type  will  inevitably  be  different  visually,  materially,  and  tactilely.  If  such 
uses  do  not  rise  to  the  aesthetic  heights  of  the  Doves  Press  books  that  is  nothing 
to  cause  weeping  and  moaning.  After  all,  have  the  various  film  versions  of  The 
Great  Gatsby  lessened  the  power  of  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald’s  novel? 

One  potential  point  against  the  making  of  a  digital  version  of  the  Doves  Press 
roman  is  that  the  original  type  existed  only  in  one  size  (16-point)  while  digi¬ 
tal  types  are  infinitely  scalable.  This  is  an  argument  that  has  been  made  against 
all  photographic  and  digital  revivals  of  metal  typefaces  (e.g.  Adobe  Garamond, 
ITC  Bodoni,  and  even  digital  versions  of  Electra).  It  has  been  rendered  moot  by 
the  demands  of  modern  communication  upon  typefaces.  But  shouldn’t  a  type¬ 
face  be  allowed  to  change  over  time  just  as  a  building  does  in  order  to  adapt  to 
new  circumstances  and  needs?  We  preserve  historic  buildings  but  not  exactly 
as  they  were  when  they  were  built.  Plumbing,  lighting  and  heating  is  added  or 
upgraded;  window  panes  are  replaced  with  new  glass,  floors  are  re-sanded;  secu¬ 
rity  systems  are  installed  and  access  for  the  disabled  is  accommodated.  In  the  end 
the  Doves  Type  is  not  the  Doves  Press  roman,  only  a  simulacrum  of  it— having  the 
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same  relationship  to  the  original  as  a  photograph  of  the  Mona  Lisa  does  to  the 
painting  by  Da  Vinci.  Thus,  its  use  does  not  affect  the  original. 

Because  the  Doves  Press  roman  was  created  as  a  proprietary  face  for  a  private 
press  some  might  argue  it  deserves  a  special  claim  to  protected  status.  Nonsense. 
The  types  of  Griffo,  Baskerville,  Martin  and  Bodoni  were  all  proprietary  and  yet 
no  one  seems  to  have  any  qualms  over  their  revival.  Why  are  the  products  of  the 
Arts  &  Crafts  era  more  sacrosanct?  Looking  back,  Cobden-Sanderson’s  actions  are 
amusing — and  horrifying.  They  were  immoral  and  illegal;  and  they  should  not 
be  compounded  by  preventing  digital  versions  of  the  Doves  Press  roman  from 
being  used.  Instead  of  honoring  his  wish  to  see  the  typeface  never  used  again,  we 
should  be  honoring  the  desire  of  Walker  to  do  so.  Long  live  the  Doves  Type! 


GRAVE  ROBBERS  ON  THE  RIVER  THAMES 

Russell  Maret 

Doves  Press  books  grew  out  of  a  radical  vision  enacted  by  T.  J.  Cobden-Sanderson. 
Period.  Emery  Walker’s  technical  and  historical  knowledge  was  essential  in 
allowing  that  vision  to  be  realized,  but  it  is  the  vision  that  endures.  It  is  what 
makes  people  covet  Doves  Press  books;  and  the  coupling  of  that  vision  with  T. 
J.’s  fanaticism  is  the  true  source  of  the  near-maniacal  desire  to  revive  the  Doves 
type.  To  give  a  brief  chronology:  nearing  the  age  of  sixty,  Cobden-Sanderson  was 
seized  by  an  irrepressible  need  to  print  a  bible.  He  partnered  with  Emery  Walker 
to  found  the  Doves  Press,  and  with  the  punch  cutter  Edward  Prince  to  fashion 
a  proprietary  typeface  for  their  books.  Within  a  few  years  the  partners  began  to 
fall  out,  due  in  part  to  Cobden-Sanderson’s  frustration  at  Walker’s  absenteeism, 
and  in  part  to  Cobden-Sanderson’s  disregard  for  Walker’s  input  when  offered.  In 
1913  Cobden-Sanderson  threw  the  punches  and  matrices  of  the  Doves  type  into 
the  Thames,  into  which  he  also  pitched  the  type  over  the  course  of  six  months 
in  1916-17,  thereby  ‘bequeathing’  the  Doves  type  to  the  river.  In  the  intervening 
sixteen  years,  the  press  produced  a  series  of  typographic  masterpieces,  largely 
through  the  collaboration  of  Cobden-Sanderson  and  John  Mason,  the  press’ 
unparalleled  compositor. 

What  fascinates  me  about  the  reaction  to  Cobden-Sanderson’s  final  act  is  how 
rarely  it  is  portrayed  as  a  beautiful,  devotional  gesture.  Instead,  we  are  treated  to 
a  incessant  chorus  lamenting  T.  J.’s  betrayal  of  posterity  in  robbing  us  of  his  type, 
too  often  dubbed  “the  most  beautiful  typeface  ever  designed.”*  Even  if  we  skip 
the  question  of  why  people  feel  they  would  have  a  right  to  the  Doves  type  had  it 
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not  been  destroyed,  the  question  still  remains:  Why  the  burning  desire  to  posses 
or  revive  the  Doves  type?  Well,  the  two  main  reasons  are  i)  it  only  appeared  in 
the  Doves  Press  books  and  2)  T.  J.  destroyed  it  so  that  it  could  not  be  used  oth¬ 
erwise.  Yes,  T.  J.  signed  and  broke  a  contract  with  Emery  Walker  which  entitled 
Walker  to  a  fount  of  the  type,  but  that  contract  does  not  extend  to  posterity. 
Surely  the  statute  of  limitations  has  expired.  And  what  would  we  propose  to  do 
with  the  Doves  type — or  some  unfortunate  digital  version  of  it — anyway?  How 
would  we  use  it?  To  print  some  hedge-funder’s  stationery?  A  wedding  invitation 
or  a  little  book  of  poetry?  Or,  worse  yet,  to  make  faux  Doves  Press  books?  Any 
and  all  of  these  possibilities  are  far  greater  infamies  than  T.  J.’s  ‘crime,’  and  they 
are  precisely  what  provoked  him  to  commit  it  in  the  first  place. 

A  typeface  is  not  just  a  gathering  of  sympathetic  letterforms;  it  is  an  active 
verb  whose  success  is  as  dependent  on  its  use  as  it  is  on  its  forms.  Simply  having  the 
Doves  type  does  not  make  one  T.  J.  Cobden-Sanderson— it  makes  it  clear  that  one 
is  not  him.  Compare  any  printed  example  of  the  digital  revival  of  the  Doves  type 
with  a  page  of  an  actual  Doves  Press  book  and  this  becomes  immediately  clear. 
Spend  real  time  looking  closely  at  pages  of  the  Doves  Bible.  On  pages  350-360,  for 
instance,  there  is  not  a  single  hyphenated  line.  I  would  defy  any  living  compositor 
to  rival  Mason’s  setting  of  that  book.  I  know  I  couldn’t.  Reviving  the  Doves  type 
accomplishes  nothing  more  than  to  allow  it  to  be  used  to  make  less  noble  objects 
than  Doves  Press  books  by  those  less  talented  than  the  people  who  actually  made 
the  books.  (Yes,  I’m  looking  at  you,  Emery.)  Stealing  the  type  from  its  watery  bier 
and  replicating  it  for  use  is  the  closest  approximation  of  typographic  treason  I  can 
imagine.  Make  your  own  type.  Let  the  Doves  type  rest  in  peace. 

*  Anyone  who  thinks  the  Doves  type  is  the  most  beautiful  typeface  ever 

designed  needs  to  spend  more  time  in  their  local  rare  book  room. 
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IMMEDIATE  FAMILY 
Enrico,  a  font  made  in  Mexico 
Gonzalo  Garda  Barcha 

By  turning  it  into  a  beautiful  object,  a  book  may  succeed  in 
having  people  want  it  by  their  side.  Let’s  hope  that  this  is  so, 
because  the  demise  of  the  book  signifies  the  death  of  creative 
imagination  and,  consequently,  the  end  of  humanity. 

Eliseo  Diego,  in  a  letter  to  GGB  and  DGE 
For  my  parents 

The  typeface  I  call  Enrico  is  the  result  of  exchanges  with  people  in  the  book 
industry,  mainly  in  Mexico  City,  during  the  1990’s.  It  sprang  from  my  tenure  as 
Art  Director  at  Ediciones  del  Equilibrista  and  the  few  years  that  followed.  For 
a  long  while,  typography  was  an  obsession.  Pia,  my  wife,  recalls  being  haunted 
at  night  by  the  screams  and  mumbles  about  point-size,  line  length,  and  leading 
from  the  man  ‘sleeping’  beside  her.  As  if  I  were  not  in  deep  enough,  I  started  to 
think  about  what  a  text  typeface  particular  to  Mexico  City  would  look  like. 

After  seven  years  in  Paris  I  had  managed,  at  long  last,  to  obtain  a  degree  in 
graphic  design.  On  my  way  back  to  Mexico  City  (where  I  was  born)  I  stopped 
in  Havana  and  visited  Eliseo  Diego  —  the  poet  and  a  member  of  the  Origenes 
literary  circle  —  and  his  family.  I  had  recently  designed  the  jacket  for  Neruda’s 
Twenty  Love  Poems  and  a  Desperate  Song  as  my  first  paid  job.  When  I  mentioned  it 
to  Eliseo,  he  went  on  to  deliver,  with  great  eloquence  and  in  perfect  English,  a 
review  of  William  Morris  and  The  Ideal  Book.  He  went  on  to  complain  that  in  spite 
of  his  great  stature,  he  had  never  had  a  truly  beautiful  book  made  of  his  poems. 

Back  in  my  home  town,  I  looked  up  a  childhood  friend,  Diego  Garcia  Elio. 
He  had  published  an  anthology  of  Cuban  poetry  and  was  a  friend  of  Eliseo’s.  We 
agreed  that  he  would  edit  and  I  would  design  a  truly  beautiful  book  with  twenty- 
six  of  Eliseo’s  recent  poems.  The  edition  was  an  octavo,  fifty-six  pages,  printed  on 
bond  paper,  uncut,  using  a  small  Heidelberg  press.  It  was  set  in  a  photocomposed 
ITC  Garamond  Regular — no  doubt,  I  had  unconsciously  learned  Garamond’s  vir¬ 
tues  reading  French  books — numbered  and  signed  by  the  poet. 

Perhaps  it’s  not  surprising  that  soon,  intoxicated  with  the  smell  of  fresh  ink 
and  the  fumes  of  solvents,  we  vowed  to  found  a  publishing  house.  Growing  up  in 
the  early  1960’s,  my  brother  and  I  would  overhear  my  parents — who  were  then 
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struggling  Latin  American  intellectuals — complain  about  the  publishing  indus¬ 
try.  I  decided  that  there  was  a  certain  antagonism,  a  class  struggle.  So,  I  had  the 
sensation  (and  perverse  satisfaction)  of  going  against  the  grain  of  family  expecta¬ 
tion  when  I  announced  that  I  was  to  become  one  of  Them.  But  they  didn’t  blink 
an  eye  and  provided  the  funds  for  our  publishing  endeavor. 

“Felix  Mendelssohn’s  father  invested  in  a  symphony  orchestra  for  his  son,” 
remarked  my  father,  Gabriel  Garcia  Marquez,  “and  today  we  have  his  Violin 
Concerto  in  E  minor.  Let’s  see  what  comes  of  this.” 

El  Equilibrista,  as  we  were  known,  published  runs  of  a  thousand  signed  and 
numbered  copies.  Our  catalog  from  1990  introduces  us  as  follows: 

...a  Mexican  publishing  house  founded  in  1986.  Our  catalog  is  distin¬ 
guished  by  poetry,  narrative,  essay,  facsimiles,  art  books  and  biblioph- 
ily  in  Spanish  language... 

We  have  devoted  our  greatest  effort  to  the  recovery  of  two  important 
Latin  American  Literary  groups:  The  Mexican  Contemporaneos  and 
the  Cuban  Origenes.  Our  publications  also  include  young  Mexican 
authors  and  great  contemporary  writers. 

We  used  a  different  typeface  for  each  of  the  first  ten  titles,  discovering  how 
this,  in  fact,  had  an  influence  on  the  essence  of  the  book.  Because  Gabo  (my 
dad’s  nickname)  and  Alvaro  Mutis  were  not  too  choosy,  we  matched  them  to  a 
Bodoni  and  a  Baskerville  of  our  own  accord.  However,  we  paid  close  attention 
when  Salvador  Elizondo,  another  bibliophile,  imposed  Times  Roman  upon  us. 
He  would  go  on  to  determine  every  other  detail  of  his  submission  as  well,  but 
we  were  eager  to  comply  and  try  new  things.  In  the  end,  we  went  through  the 
catalog  of  text  fonts  and  finally  adopted  a  Garamond  (the  Adobe  version  by  then) 
as  our  in-house  font. 

In  the  first  years  of  our  press,  once  satisfied  that  a  book  was  ready  for  print, 
we  would  outsource  the  prepress  work.  More  often  than  not  it  was,  of  course, 
far  from  completion,  requiring  extra  days  and  sometimes  weeks  of  hard  labor. 
This  took  place  at  Redacta — a  center  for  quality  book  arts  in  Mexico  City.  Redacta 
attracted  a  population  of  artists  and  authors,  publishers  and  graphic  design¬ 
ers,  welcoming  all  the  clans.  (This  is  a  remarkable  achievement  in  a  city  where 
rivalry  in  the  arts  is  endemic.  At  the  helm  was  Antonio  Bolivar,  whose  generosity 
was  demonstrated  by  the  patience  with  which  he  instructed  us.  We  shared,  with 
other  designers  and  the  now  extinct  paste-up  artists,  an  open  space  with  a  sky¬ 
light,  decorated  with  tall  ferns  and  other  tropical  species  in  enormous  clay  pots, 
which  gave  it  the  atmosphere  of  a  primeval  forest.) 

Mexico  had  its  first  printing  press  in  the  late  1530’s.  Why  then,  did  it  not 
seem  to  have  a  distinctive  typeface?  I  cruised  around  consulting  friends  and  col¬ 
leagues  until  a  couple  of  them  took  mercy  and  referred  me  to  Juan  Pascoe — the 
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printer,  publisher,  historian  and  musician.  By  that  time  Juan  had  moved  out  of 
the  city  to  establish  his  printing  press  in  Las  Rosas,  in  the  State  of  Michoacan.  I 
browsed  a  couple  of  outstanding  books  of  his  in  mutual  friends’  bookshelves.  He 
had  already  published  the  early  works  of  many  promising  authors  of  his  genera¬ 
tion,  including  the  poetry  of  Roberto  Bolano,  using  the  imprint  Taller  de  Martin 
Pescador.  He  works  in  letterpress,  mostly  with  movable  type  and  occasionally 
with  polymer  plates  manufactured  by  Bradley  Hutchinson  in  Austin.  His  early 
literary  books  are  unforgettable  gems.  At  the  time  he  was  already  deep  in  his 
monumental  account  of  the  history  of  print  in  Mexico. 

When  we  finally  met  in  one  of  his  rare  visits  to  the  capital,  he  was  already 
aware  of  my  quest  and  answered  the  riddle  directly:  Yes,  letters  had  been  indeed 
cut  in  Mexico  from  the  beginning — a  handful — but  no  one  up  to  that  point  had 
bothered  to  revive  them.  He  then  directed  me  to  the  National  Archives  at  El 
Palacio  de  Lecumberri  and  noted  on  a  scrap  of  paper  where  in  the  maze  of  the 
massive  building,  once  the  country’s  most  sinister  prison,  I  could  find  pages 
printed  by  Enrico  Martinez,  containing  his  Atanasia,  the  14-point  face  that  he 
had  cut  and  that,  Juan  assured  me,  was  the  foremost  punchcutting  feat  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Newr  Spain.  Enrico  Martinez  was  the  third  printer  in  the  Kingdom, 
after  Juan  Pablos  and  Antonio  de  Espinosa,  and  his  life  and  work  had  been 
the  subject  of  Juan’s  latest  book.  Martinez,  apparently  a  German,  came  to  the 
Americas  already  in  possession  of  the  knowhow  to  produce  books,  but  when  he 
disembarked  held  the  title  of  Royal  Cosmographer.  His  best-known  work  is  El 
repertorio  de  los  tiempos ,  a  wonderful  book  of  which  he  was  author  and  printer, 
dealing  with  astrology,  medicine,  and  natural  phenomena  in  the  New  World.  A 
monument  in  his  honor  today  stands  in  Mexico  City’s  main  square  adjoining  the 
Cathedral.  He  also  engineered  a  sewage  system  for  the  city.  The  design  failed,  the 
city  flooded  again,  and  he  went  to  jail.  (In  his  defense,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  none  of  his  successors  have  prevailed  either.  As  I  watch  helplessly  at  how  the 
spectacular  seasonal  floods  flail  the  city  today,  I  cannot  but  feel  a  compassion  for 
Enrico  and  his  impossible  task.) 

My  own  approach  to  his  font  was  intuitive,  leaving  any  historical  or  techni¬ 
cal  consideration  to  specialists.  By  this  time,  I  had  discovered  ATypI  (Association 
Typographique  Internationale)  and  attended  their  conferences,  hoping  to  learn 
something  about  drawing  type.  The  first  conference  I  attended  was  in  Antwerp, 
where  I  discovered  that  many  books  printed  at  the  Plantin  Press  were  shipped  to 
the  New  World  and  that  the  spirit  of  Garamond  was  everywhere.  Could  Enrico 
have  come  across  Garamond  in  Europe  or  the  Americas?  Did  he  love  Garamond  as 
I  do?  Part  of  the  conference  focused  on  the  wonderful  revivals  being  developed  of 
the  great  classics  of  typography  for  the  digital  age.  Roger  Black  would  eventually 
open  doors  to  an  internship  at  the  Font  Bureau,  the  foundry  in  Boston,  where 
more  than  once  I  had  the  sensation  that  time  had  stood  still  in  the  atmosphere 
of  absolute  concentration  perhaps  because  the  northern  light  barely  managed  to 
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fill  the  spacious  office.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  guided  by  David  Berlow  and 
Cyrus  Highsmith.  Having  the  historical  and  technical  support  I  needed,  I  set  out 
to  draw  the  roman,  the  italic,  and  the  small  caps. 

The  rest  was  just  fantasy.  I  shared  with  the  printers  of  New  Spain  the  mul¬ 
ticultural  experience  of  the  Americas  and  Europe.  This  was  a  starting  point.  I 
then  went  on  to  explore  the  influence  exerted  by  the  timeless  forces  that  rule 
over  Mexico  City.  Though  it  was  and  is  a  city  seemingly  governed  by  Mexicas,  or 
Spaniards,  or  modern  Mexicans,  it  is  in  fact  tyrannized  by  its  sun,  its  eclipses  and 
volcanic  eruptions,  its  floods  and  its  earthquakes.  Enrico  Martinez  must  have  been 
reacting  to  these,  surely,  as  a  cosmographer.  But  somewhere  in  his  head  there  was 
a  space  for  the  quiet  craft  of  drawing  letterforms.  I  have  needed  tenacity  to  reach 
the  space.  To  reflect  this  intangible  resource  in  our  work  is  what  distinguishes  it 
from  that  of  our  European  ancestors,  and  yet,  whenever  I  did  get  lost,  I  would 
reach  for  Garamond.  I  hope  this  fusion  is  apparent  in  my  typeface  Enrico. 

Pascoe  had  sent  me  an  ornament  by  Espinosa  hoping  to  bring  it  back  to  use 
in  his  shop.  This  was  the  first  glyph  I  restored.  We  were  satisfied,  so  I  kept  work¬ 
ing  on  the  Lecumberri  pages.  Early  versions  of  Enrico  were  tested  in  a  series  of 
silk-screens  during  an  internship  with  the  Dutch  master  Jan  Hendrix,  in  his  stu¬ 
dio  in  Mixcoac.  The  unavoidable  composition  of  Neruda’s  Ode  to  Typography  was 
also  printed  in  offset.  By  the  time  I  had  the  three  styles  ready,  I  began  work  on 
my  father’s  memoir  Vivir  para  contarla  (. Living  to  Tell  the  Tale).  He  had  asked  me 
to  assist  in  coordinating  a  team  of  researchers  and  proofreaders,  among  them 
Antonio  Bolivar  and  Andrea  Huerta  from  Redacta.  I  obtained  an  option  to  make 
a  private  edition  of  the  work  in  exchange  for  my  cooperation  in  the  project.  We 
teamed  up  with  Hendrix  who  produced  seven  splendid  silk-screens.  Jose  Luis 
Acosta  made  a  fourth  and  final  revision  of  the  font  files  and  added  a  version 
for  use  in  ‘display’  sizes.  Pascoe  designed  and  printed  the  folio  pages.  This  was 
Enrico’s  maiden  voyage.  I  used  Blacaman  for  an  imprint,  a  name  our  father  used 
to  call  both  of  his  sons  when  we  were  infants.  (Later  on,  Gabo  would  use  this 
name  for  one  of  his  characters  in  a  short  story.) 

Soon  after,  Blacaman  resurfaced.  It  has  become  a  laboratory  for  experimen¬ 
tation  with  Enrico  and  other  sources.  A  font  was  designed  from  the  calligraphic 
hand  of  Luis  Lagarto,  the  late  seventeenth-century  illuminator  of  choir  books  in 
the  Kingdom  of  New  Spain.  The  result  is  the  typeface  Lagarto,  drawn  by  Gabriel 
Martinez  Meave.  In  recent  years  I  have  worked  from  other  sources  revealed  by 
Pascoe,  contained  in  books  that  are  kept  at  Oaxaca’s  Cathedral  dating  from  the 
eighteenth-century,  cut  by  an  unknown  printer.  Tests  for  this  font  are  being  car¬ 
ried  out  using  “Yegua  nocturna  corriendo  en  un  prado  de  luz  absoluta,”  a  poly¬ 
phonic  poem  by  Maria  Baranda.  Most  of  these  experiments  remain  latent  in  their 
digital  files  and  only  a  few  copies  have  been  produced  by  hand. 

Vivir...  was  still  a  work  in  progress  when  Pia— who  is  a  photographer — and 
I  moved  to  Paris  with  our  three  children.  As  her  own  tribute  to  the  megalopolis 
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we  left  behind,  she  compiled  a  series  of  shots  of  the  old  city  in  a  book,  Los  pasos 
de  la  memoria ,  with  captions  offered  by  Francisco  Hernandez.  She  chose  to  set 
the  book  in  Enrico.  Undeterred  by  the  sleepless  nights  of  our  early  years,  Pia 
has  embraced  bookmaking  as  a  vehicle  to  distribute  her  work  and  has  adopted 
Enrico  as  her  in-house  font.  Pascoe  and  Bolivar  have  found  other  uses  for  it.  So 
has  Diego  Garcia  Elio.  Thus,  Enrico  lives  amongst  its  immediate  family. 

In  2004  I  was  again  hired  by  my  first  client,  the  literary  agent  Carmen 
Balcells.  The  commission  was  to  be  a  return  to  the  livre  d’artiste,  featuring  the 
work  of  Miquel  Barcelo.  Searching  for  a  printer  who  could  handle  several  pro¬ 
cesses  under  the  same  roof,  I  came  upon  the  Cabinet  de  l’estampe  de  l’lmprimerie 
Nationale,  established  as  the  Imprimerie  Royale  at  about  the  same  time  as  the 
first  printers  reached  the  Kingdom  of  New  Spain.  Again,  I  entered  the  realm 
of  Garamond,  temporarily  lodged  in  an  industrial  warehouse  at  Ivry-sur-Seine. 
For  three  years  I  worked  alongside  a  formidable  team  encompassing  countless 
disciplines,  among  mountains  of  boxes  containing  the  invaluable  collection  of 
this  venerable  institution.  As  soon  as  my  commission  was  done,  I  undertook,  in 
collusion  of  Regine  Gourmel  who  supervised  the  project,  an  octavo  book  I  had 
designed,  set  in  Enrico:  Jorge  Luis  Borges’  short  story  El  Aleph.  The  edition  had 
been  suggested  by  Patricia  Cepeda,  another  childhood  friend.  This  was  the  last 
item  printed  at  the  Ivry  premises  and  the  first  to  be  concluded  in  the  Cabinets’ 
new  home  at  Douai,  in  the  North  of  France. 

Recently,  my  father’s  archive  was  acquired  by  the  Harry  Ransom  Center,  in 
Austin,  where  Bradley  Hutchinson  has  his  shop.  Amazed  at  this  coincidence,  I 
approached  Stephen  Enniss,  the  Center’s  director,  who  graciously  sponsored  an 
edition,  set  in  Enrico,  of  Salman  Rushdie’s  Gabo  and  /,  the  keynote  address  offi¬ 
cially  inaugurating  the  archive  at  the  Center.  Bradley  printed  and  supervised  the 
binding  in  Austin.  Last  year  marked  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  One  Hundred  Years 
of  Solitude ,  Gabo’s  most  popular  novel.  Claudio  Lopez  Lamadrid,  his  publisher, 
suggested  that  the  commemorative  Spanish  edition  be  set  in  Enrico.  The  result  is 
an  exquisite  edition,  illustrated  by  Luisa  Rivera.  These  recent  developments  have 
led  me  to  the  realization  that  the  time  has  come  for  Enrico  to  fly  the  nest  and 
I  hope  to  make  it  available  to  a  wider  public.  The  myth  of  the  missing  Mexican 
fonts  has  thus  been  conjured  and  laid  to  rest.  Along  the  way,  other  colleagues 
have  filled  the  gaps  and  several  revivals  of  the  work  of  the  old  Mexican  print¬ 
ers  are  now  accessible.  We  hope  they  proliferate  and  mutate  and  help,  in  their 
humble  way,  to  avert  the  end  of  humanity. 


Mexico  City,  March  7,  2018 


This  issue  of  the  Quarterly  has  been  set  in  Enrico 
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THE  PROPRIETARY  TYPE  FACES  OF  JIM  RIMMER 

Richard  Kegler 

The  late  Canadian  type  designer  Jim  Rimmer  (1934-2010)  put  considerable  effort 
into  the  details  of  his  private  press  productions.  His  most  ambitious  and  monu¬ 
mental  works  were  produced  during  his  ‘retirement’  years  under  the  imprint  of 
Pie  Tree  Press.  Jim  had  a  long  professional  career  in  the  printing  and  graphic  arts 
as  an  illustrator,  typecaster,  and  printer.  He  tells  his  story  in  his  exceptional  2006 
edition  of  Leaves  from  the  Pie  Tree:  Memories  from  the  Composing  Room  Floor,  which 
was  produced  in  an  edition  of  only  forty  copies.  The  contents  of  the  book  were 
reprinted  by  Gaspereau  Press  in  2008  under  the  title  Pie  Tree  Press:  Memories from 
the  Composing  Room  Floor.  This  later  edition  includes  a  bibliography  and  speci¬ 
mens  of  his  digital  type  designs  in  addition  to  the  original  metal  types  shown  in 
both  editions. 

The  Pie  Tree  Press  used,  and  in  a  sense,  sprang  from  equipment  that  Rimmer 
acquired  serendipitously  throughout  his  working  life.  His  first  press  was  an  8" 
x  12"  Columbian  platen  press  bought  for  $25  in  1956.  Over  many  decades  he 
bought  and  sold  various  presses  until  he  was  able  to  obtain  his  dream  press 
later  in  life:  A  14"  x  22"  Colts  Armory  platen  press.  His  first  typecasting  machine 
was  a  Monotype  Composition  Caster  obtained  in  the  early  1970s  followed  by 
a  Monotype  Supercaster  and  then  a  Thompson  Caster.  Having  this  equipment 
around  him  gave  Jim  the  idea  that  he  might  like  to  cut  his  own  type  designs. 
Frustrated  by  the  vague  descriptions  of  the  type  making  process  found  in  the 
International  Typographical  Union  (ITU)  lesson  books,  Jim  reached  out  to  Paul 
Hayden  Duensing.  Through  his  correspondence  with  Duensing  and  involvement 
with  the  American  Typecasting  Fellowship  (ATF),  Jim  developed  his  own  meth¬ 
ods  of  making  type  that  served  him  well  in  the  production  of  his  own  books. 
While  some  printers  prefer  to  remain  protective  of  their  hard-earned  trade 
secrets,  Jim  was  generous  in  sharing  the  knowledge  of  technique  he  had  acquired 
for  creating  and  casting  type.  Any  visitor  to  his  home  studio  will  attest  to  his 
gregarious  nature  and  love  of  sharing  tips  and  tricks  for  printing  and  casting. 
Likewise,  he  was  also  very  open  with  making  his  own  typefaces  available.  While 
he  did  not  actively  solicit  orders  for  his  original  typefaces,  he  would  gladly  cast 
extra  fonts  for  those  who  would  ask  him. 

The  first  original  metal  typeface  Jim  created  was  his  18-point  Juliana  Oldstyle, 
named  in  memory  of  his  daughter,  who  died  tragically  young.  Its  first  appearance 
was  in  a  twelve  page  inclusion  in  the  1984  Grimsby  Ontario  Wayzgoose  Anthology. 
The  original  text  and  illustration  by  Rimmer  entitled  “Being  Five  or  Six”  exempli¬ 
fies  the  “complete  book”  ethos  of  Dard  Hunter.  The  whole  work  (writing,  print¬ 
ing,  illustration,  linocutting,  binding— and  type  design,  not  to  mention  casting) 
all  comes  from  one  person.  This  is  repeated  the  following  year  with  Rimmer ’s 
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contribution  to  the  1985  Wayzgoose  Anthology — but  with  the  text  from  Jim’s  self- 
admitted  design  hero,  Frederic  W  Goudy’s  Evening  at  Deepdeene.  It  again  featured 
original  artwork  and  debuted  his  Nephi  Mediaeval  type,  an  18-point  face  named 
for  his  father  John  Nephi  Rimmer.  Another  original  Rimmer  type  design  from  the 
1980s  was  Fellowship.  This  24-point  type  unabashedly  shows  off  Jim’s  left-handed 
calligraphy  style;  it  was  named  in  honor  of  the  American  Typecasting  Fellowship. 
These  faces  were  all  cast  with  his  Thompson  caster  from  individual  mats. 

The  ultimate  expression  of  the  ‘complete  book’  as  expressed  by  Jim  Rimmer 
is,  however,  his  Leaves  from  the  Pie  Tree.  The  14-point  Quill  typeface  used  through¬ 
out  the  book  shares  some  of  the  calligraphic  qualities  of  the  Fellowship  typeface. 
The  narrative  is  an  often-self-effacing  account  of  his  time  as  a  working  printer 
followed  by  a  very  readable  description  of  the  type  making  process.  (Curiously, 
the  original  title  planned  for  the  book  was  Droppings  from  the  Pie  Tree)  The  book 
includes  many  original  multicolor  linocut  illustrations,  quality  tipped  in  photo¬ 
graphs,  and  each  even  contains  an  original  facsimile  paper  pattern  of  a  unique 
letter  which  has  printed  side  bearings  that  are  relative  to  the  individual  letter 
contained  in  that  specific  book  (see  illustration).  Even  the  number  of  each  copy 
was  printed  with  a  modified  form  rather  than  penciled  in  after  the  production. 
It  is  folio-sized  and  printed  on  200  gms  Arches  Cover  and  quarter-bound  with 
leather  and  printed  patterned  papers  featuring  original  ornament  design.  It  has 
a  profound  presence  and  evokes  the  maker’s  care  and  love  of  his  craft. 

The  follow  up  book  to  Leaves  from  the  Pie  Tree  was  a  production  that  Jim  had 
tried  to  start  decades  earlier:  an  illustrated  edition  of  Mark  Twain’s  Tom  Sawyer. 
As  Jim’s  magnum  opus,  this  240  page  folio  contains  fifty-five  linocut  illustra¬ 
tions  with  some  containing  over  twelve  colors.  The  typeface  was  an  18-point  one 
designed  specifically  for  this  edition.  Named  Hannibal  Oldstyle  in  honor  of  the 
author’s  hometown  in  Missouri,  this  face  was  also  made  in  Jim’s  home  studio, 
but  rather  than  individual  mats  that  were  cast  one  letter  at  a  time,  he  configured 
a  matrix  case  to  cast  the  book’s  copy  on  his  Composition  Caster.  All  of  the  text 
(over  1000  pounds)  was  cast  in  full  before  the  printing  was  started.  Jim  felt  that 
the  type  should  all  be  fresh  cast  without  resetting  any  text,  and  risking  degraded 
letters  in  sheets  printed  later  in  the  process.  This  type  was  intended  to  be  used 
for  a  followup  edition  of  Huckleberry  Finn ,  but  before  that  book  was  started,  Jim 
had  planned  on  an  edition  of  Treasure  Island  by  Robert  Lewis  Stevenson  which 
would  get  the  same  careful  treatment  and  attention  as  Tom  Sawyer.  To  this  end, 
he  designed  a  new  face  he  named  “Dubloon.”  The  edition  of  Treasure  Island  was 
never  completed.  His  Dubloon  typeface  is  currently  available  in  digital  form 
from  Canada  Type  under  the  name  “Rimmer  Pro.” 

It  was  during  the  production  of  the  Tom  Sawyer  book  in  2007  that  my  P22 
type  foundry  approached  Jim  to  consider  re-casting  either  Juliana  Oldstyle  or 
Nephi  Mediaeval  and  allowing  us  to  debut  the  digital  version  as  co-marketing 
opportunity.  Jim  offered  up  an  even  better  suggestion.  He  was  working  on  a  new 
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face  that  he  imagined  might  be  used  for  settings  of  poetry  and  also  as  a  tribute  to 
his  good  friend  Christopher  Stern  who  had  recently  passed  away.  Jim  suggested 
that  P22  could  release  the  digital  Stern  at  the  same  time  that  the  metal  type  was 
debuted!  This  opportunity  seemed  too  good  to  be  true.  With  this  project  under 
way,  it  seemed  that  this  historic  occasion  (what  is  believed  to  be  the  first  time  a 
metal  and  digital  type  were  released  simultaneously)  should  be  documented  for 
posterity.  A  week-long  visit  to  Jim  in  his  New  Westminster  BC  home  studio  with  a 
rented  video  camera  and  ten  blank  hour-long  digital  video  tapes  captured  a  very 
agreeable  Jim  Rimmer  patiently  explaining  details  of  how  he  would  work:  from 
pencil  sketches,  to  digitizing  tight  renderings,  then  to  laser  prints  that  served  as 
patterns  which  were  hand-cut  as  master  patterns.  From  these  master  patterns 
came  the  smaller  lead  patterns  and  finally  brass  matrices  cut  with  a  pantograph. 
The  full  process  as  well  as  anecdotes  and  sidebars  from  Jim  became  the  docu¬ 
mentary  film  Making  Faces:  Metal  Type  in  the  21st  Century.  This  film  conveys  more 
about  Jim’s  personality  and  good-natured  approach  to  the  crafts  he  loved  than 
any  written  recap  of  his  career  could.  The  film  was  released  in  2011  after  Jim  had 
succumbed  to  cancer. 

Archivist  Eric  Swanick  of  Simon  Frasier  University  in  British  Columbia  had 
the  foresight  to  approach  Jim  many  years  before  his  passing  and  secure  many 
“scraps  of  paper”  that  Jim  felt  were  destined  for  the  garbage  heap.  The  archives 
at  Simon  Frasier  includes  Jim’s  working  drawings,  patterns,  digital  files,  and  pro¬ 
cess  work  that  gives  a  real  sense  of  the  prolific  and  solid  body  of  work  produced 
by  Rimmer.  His  proprietary  typefaces  were  one  detail  of  his  personal  projects, 
but  his  willingness  to  share  his  discoveries  and  insights  have  made  the  current 
state  of  type  design  and  its  reconnection  to  the  history  of  analog  printing  a  more 
logical  continuum  and  something  more  understandable  to  those  who  were  born 
after  the  introduction  of  the  Macintosh. 

Metal  types  cut  and  cast  by  Jim  Rimmer  at  Pie  Tree  Press: 

•  Juliana  Oldstyle  -  18  pt. 

•  Nephi  Mediaeval  -  18  pt. 

•  Fellowship  -  24  pt. 

•  Albertan  -  16  pt. 

•  Cartier  Roman  -  14  pt.  (designed  by  Carl  Dair) 

•  Cree  Syllabic  -  14  pt. 

•  Duensing  Titling  12, 14, 18,  24,  36,  48,  60  pt. 

•  Hannibal  Oldstyle  18  pt. 

•  Quill  I4pt. 


Richard,  Kegler  is  founder  of  P22  Type  Foundry  and  currently  the  director  of  the  Wells  Book  Arts  Center  in 
Aurora,  NY.  His film  Making  Faces  is  available  online  for  streaming  or  on  DVD  from  the  P22  site. 
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2018  OSCAR  LEWIS  AWARDS  ACCEPTANCE  SPEECHES 

On  Monday,  April  2,  2018,  the  Book  Club  of  California  Oscar  Lewis  Awards 
Committee,  chaired  by  BCC  Board  Director  Marie  Dern,  honored  Brewster  Kahle 
for  his  contributions  to  western  history,  and  Betsy  Davids  for  her  contributions 
to  the  book  arts.  The  awardees’  remarks  are  printed  below. 


BREWSTER  KAHLE 

Thank  you  very  much,  Book  Club  of  California,  for  this  Oscar. 

What  I’d  like  to  speak  about  is  Californians  who  gave  birth  to  the  electronic 
book.  Let’s  start  with  the  dreamers  —  and  California  is  famous  for  our  dreamers, 
and  they’re  actually  the  source  of  where  a  lot  of  this  came  from. 

In  1968,  Doug  Engelbart,  a  Stanford  Professor,  revealed  The  Mother  of  All 
Demos,  where  he  demonstrated  text  interactively  on  a  screen  and  said  it  was 
going  to  change  the  world.  It  was  actually  kind  of  a  stretch  for  people  to  under¬ 
stand  this  concept  because  this  was  during  the  time  of  Hollerith  cards,  which 
was  used  to  record  information.  Meanwhile,  he  was  typing  on  a  screen  like  a 
word  processor,  but  the  words  were  interactive  so  you  could  do  things  like  link 
from  one  place  to  another.  He  also  demonstrated  the  first  mouse  toward  bring¬ 
ing  text  alive  on  screens. 

Another  one  of  the  dreamers  is  Ted  Nelson,  who  came  up  with  the  concept  of 
hypertext  —  the  concept  of  linking  from  one  place  to  another,  which  was  foun¬ 
dational  for  becoming  the  World  Wide  Web.  He  told  me  that  in  1961,  he  went 
to  Isaac  Asimov,  and  he  said,  “Mr.  Asimov,  soon  we’ll  be  reading  and  writing  on 
computer  screens.”  And  Mr.  Asimov  said  sarcastically,  “Yeah,  sure.” 

His  project,  Xanadu,  was  based  here  in  California,  and  he  has  a  houseboat 
in  Sausalito,  and  he’s  a  fellow  at  the  at  the  Internet  Archive.  What  I’ve  learned 
from  Ted  in  my  working  with  him  is  that  everything  is  intertwingled  —  every¬ 
thing  is  woven  together.  Ted  always  wanted  visible  lines  to  show  interconnec¬ 
tions,  to  show  the  flow  of  ideas,  to  show  the  flow  of  mind.  So  this  idea  of  show¬ 
ing  a  book  on  screen  was  something  he  was  imagining  starting  in  1961,  and  he’s 
still  working  on  it. 

In  1972,  Alan  Kay,  another  Californian,  dreamed  of  a  ‘Dynabook,’  exploring 
the  idea  that  computers  didn’t  have  to  be  big — you  would  be  able  to  hold  one 
in  your  hand.  This  was  a  very  radical  concept  in  1972.  The  Dynabook  was  proto¬ 
typed  when  Alan  was  working  at  Xerox  PARC.  He  wrote,  “[a]  combination  of  this 
‘carry  anywhere’  device  and  a  global  information  utility  such  as  ARPA  network  or 
two-way  cable  TV  will  bring  the  libraries  and  schools  (not  to  mention  stores  and 
billboards)  of  the  world  to  the  home.  One  can  imagine  one  of  the  first  programs 
an  owner  will  write  is  a  filter  to  eliminate  advertising!”  Later,  in  1978,  he  said, 
“[although  it  should  be  read  as  science  fiction,  current  trends  in  miniaturization 
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and  price  reduction  almost  guarantee  that  many  of  the  notions  discussed  will 
actually  happen  in  the  near  future...  We  do  not  feel  that  technology  is  a  necessary 
constituent  for  this  process  any  more  than  is  the  book.  It  may,  however,  provide 
us  with  a  better  ‘book,’  one  which  is  active  (like  the  child)  rather  than  passive... 
Just  as  with  the  book,  it  brings  a  new  set  of  horizons  and  a  new  set  of  problems. 
The  book  did,  however,  allow  centuries  of  human  knowledge  to  be  encapsulated 
and  transmitted  to  everybody;  perhaps  an  active  medium  can  also  convey  some 
of  the  excitement  of  thought  and  creation!”  His  story  goes  on  to  imagine  children 
linking  through  their  Dynabook  to  the  whole  library:  “[i]t  was  like  taking  an 
endless  voyage  through  a  space  that  knew  no  bounds.”  The  lesson  I  learned  by 
working  with  Alan  Kay  over  the  years  is  that  the  sources  of  ideas  are  children  and 
the  destinations  of  ideas  are  children.  So  when  he  thought  of  how  has  Dynabook 
would  be  used,  he  thought  of  children. 

Then,  on  July  4, 1971,  Michael  Hart  typed  into  a  mainframe  computer  —  the 
first  ebook.  He  typed  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  it  was  the  first  of 
many,  many  books  that  he  typed  into  computers.  But,  he  didn’t  think  that  that 
was  the  only  direction  it  was  going  to  go.  He  came  up  with  the  first  crowdsourc¬ 
ing  idea  of  getting  everybody  involved  in  this  movement.  And  he  said  of  his 
Project  Gutenberg,  which  was  the  first  major  collection  of  ebooks,  “to  encourage 
the  creation  and  distribution  of  ebooks.” 

He  said,  “Project  Gutenberg  is  powered  by  ideas,  ideals,  and  by  idealism. 
Project  Gutenberg  is  not  powered  by  financial  or  political  power.  Therefore 
Project  Gutenberg  is  powered  totally  by  volunteers.  Because  we  are  totally  pow¬ 
ered  by  volunteers,  we  are  hesitant  to  be  very  bossy  about  what  our  volunteers 
should  do  or  how  to  do  it.  Everyone  is  welcome  here  at  Project  Gutenberg.” 
My  friend  Michael  Hart  taught  me  basically  what  embodied  my  Internet  —  my 
Internet  of  always  sharing  and  always  encouraging. 

Don  Knuth,  a  professor  at  Stanford,  described  early  days  at  the  AI  lab  and 
said  visitors  would  come  by  and  “see  this  interesting  stuff  coming  out  of  the 
printing  machine  and  pretty  soon  it  became  known  I  had  a  system  that  would 
typeset  something  that  almost  looked  like  a  real  book.” 

This  was  still  in  the  era  of  punch  cards  or  those  printouts  with  the  dots  on 
the  sides.  I  remember  people  saying  that  nobody’s  going  to  ever  read  a  computer 
printout,  but  that  was  until  they  saw  the  work  of  Don  Knuth.  I  used  TeX  in  1981 
to  print  some  of  my  school  papers  on  one  of  the  first  three  laser  printers  ever 
that  were  installed  at  MIT.  The  teachers  were  impressed  by  these  perfectly  right- 
justified  papers.  It  looked  like  they  were  actually  written  well! 

Steve  Jobs  helped  move  the  digital  typography  area  forward.  He  said  in  his 
2005  Stanford  Commencement  Lecture,  “[w]hen  at  Reed  College...  I  learned 
about  serif  and  sans  serif  typefaces,  about  varying  the  amount  of  space  between 
different  letter  combinations,  about  what  makes  great  typography  great.  It  was 
beautiful,  historical,  artistically  subtle  in  a  way  that  science  can’t  capture,  and 
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I  found  it  fascinating.  None  of  this  had  even  a  hope  of  any  practical  applica¬ 
tion  in  my  life.  But  ten  years  later,  when  we  were  designing  the  first  Macintosh 
computer,  it  all  came  back  to  me.  And  we  designed  it  all  into  the  Mac.  It  was  the 
first  computer  with  beautiful  typography.”  And  it  moved  things  forward.  In  my 
interactions  with  him,  Steve  was  quite  a  perfectionist  in  design  and  also  in  co¬ 
workers,  but  it  showed  what  could  be  done. 

John  Warnock,  also  from  the  Bay  Area,  is  known  for  Postscript,  Adobe 
Systems,  and  making  laser  writers  work.  This  system  did  not  just  tell  a  printer 
what  dots  to  put  on  the  paper,  but  told  it  to  download  a  computer  program  to 
the  printer  and  had  it  figure  out  how  to  lay  the  text  out  and  build  the  right  type 
for  it.  So,  it  would  do  the  very  best  that  a  printer  could  do  at  a  time  when  there 
were  starting  to  be  lots  of  different  printer  types.  Postscript  evolved  into  PDF 
and  the  like.  In  1992,  in  Menlo  Park,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  John  and 
he  was  explaining  Internet  technology  by  demonstrating  a  connected  Macintosh 
and  I  remember  he  said,  “I  wouldn’t  trust  Apple  or  Microsoft  to  lay  one  pixel 
on  the  screen.”  His  striving  for  perfection  made  it  so  that  we  could  end  up  with 
beautiful  documents. 

Zuzana  Licko,  co-founder  of  Emigre,  took  the  whole  idea  of  computer  type¬ 
faces  in  a  different  direction.  Instead  of  reproducing  the  old  typefaces  in  the  new 
medium,  she  wanted  more.  She  said,  “I  like  to  experiment  with  what  the  com¬ 
puter  can  do  with  things  that  are  not  possible  with  other  technologies.”  So  she 
created  beautiful  and  appropriate  type  for  the  new  medium. 

Then,  in  1998,  James  Sachs  brought  us  the  Softbook.  This  was  one  of  the 
first  handheld  ebooks.  It  came  out  at  almost  exactly  the  same  time  as  the  Rocket 
eBook,  which  came  out  of  Palo  Alto.  Softbook  came  out  of  Menlo  Park,  and  the 
idea  was  to  try  to  make  it  so  that  we  could  carry  these  ebooks  around  and  do  new 
and  different  things  with  them.  Maybe  it  was  too  early  to  be  widely  successful, 
but  James  Sachs  helped  move  this  whole  field  forward. 

Carrying  it  forward  another  step,  though,  was  Gregg  Zehr,  the  lead  designer 
on  the  Amazon  Kindle,  which  came  out  of  Sunnyvale.  Amazon  Kindle  had  the 
new  technology  of  e-ink,  as  opposed  to  a  backlit  screen.  It  looked  like  paper  but 
it  was  dynamic  —  beautiful,  beautiful  work. 

So  then,  we  started  having  electronic  books,  and  some  dreamed  of  electronic 
libraries.  The  Google  Books  project  was  the  brainchild  of  both  Sergey  Brin  and 
Larry  Page.  When  they  were  at  Stanford,  Larry  and  Sergey  dreamed  of  digitizing 
the  world’s  libraries  and  putting  them  online.  And  they’ve  done  now  25,000,000 
books  from  fantastic  libraries  from  around  the  world.  These  books  are  available 
online  to  a  certain  extent.  Google’s  motto,  which  I  think  is  telling  toward  this 
whole  extending  the  ebook  forward,  is  to  “organize  the  world’s  information  and 
make  it  universally  accessible  and  useful.”  And  of  course,  “Do  no  evil.”  When  I 
got  to  know  them  when  they  were  at  Stanford  and  in  the  early  Google  days,  what 
I  loved  about  them  was  their  chutzpah  to  get  big  things  done.  They  talked  about 
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moonshots,  and  not  in  the  metaphorical  sense.  They  really  do  think  big,  and  I’m 
certainly  glad  that  big  thinkers  are  thinking  big  about  books. 

And  then  there’s  me,  Brewster  Kahle.  So  in  1991,  we  publicly  put  out  this 
system  called  WAIS  and  the  idea  was  to  make  it  so  everyone  can  be  a  publisher. 
Everyone  had  something  to  say.  Everyone  had  something  to  contribute.  If  we 
could  make  a  system  that  can  make  that  happen,  that  would  be  a  very  good  day. 
And  by  1996,  that  started  to  get  going  and  work  fairly  well  and  I  could  shift 
to  try  to  build  the  library.  And  the  idea  there  was  to  build  universal  access  to 
all  knowledge.  Can  we  take  all  the  published  works  of  humankind  and  make  it 
possible  that  anyone  curious  enough  to  want  to  have  access  can  do  it?  All  the 
books,  music,  videos,  webpages,  software,  lectures,  television  programs?  And  the 
answer  is:  absolutely.  It’s  completely  doable.  The  Internet,  in  general,  is  stum¬ 
bling  along  and  trying  to  get  there,  and  the  Internet  Archive  is  taking  a  straight 
stab  at  some  of  the  pieces  that  haven’t  been  done. 

And  we’re  making  great  strides  and  progress.  It’s  a  little  depressing  that 
we’re  not  100%  there  yet  because  people  turn  to  the  Internet  thinking  that  all 
the  information  is  there,  but  it’s  not.  What’s  slowing  things  down  is  institutional 
pressures.  It’s  institutions  that  are  not  moving  forward  as  fast  as  I  think  that  they 
could,  but  we’re  still  in  process  and  we  still  need  lots  of  help. 

Lastly,  I’d  like  to  end  with  a  book  that  I  think  may  be  the  first  real  book  that  was 
born  digital  —  a  book  that  couldn’t  have  been  made  any  other  way.  A  book,  a  sin¬ 
gle  book  that’s  a  single  editorial  style  and  is  a  million  pages  long  and  written  by 
thousands  of  people  every  day.  It’s  a  book  that’s  constantly  changing.  Wikipedia 
is  quite  an  amazing  accomplishment.  Jimmy  Wales  is  not  a  Californian,  strictly 
speaking,  but  Wikipedia  moved  to  San  Francisco  in  2007  because  San  Francisco  is 
the  kind  of  place  that  you  can  do  a  project  like  this.  What  I  learned  from  Jimmy 
Wales  is  that  sometimes  you  can  get  more  done  if  you  relinquish  control. 

Wikipedia  has  separate  Wikipedias  for  every  language,  and  they’re  run  by 
different  communities.  Mark  Graham,  who  runs  the  Wayback  Machine,  and  I 
wanted  to  fix  all  of  the  links  and  footnotes  that  go  to  webpages  and  it  involves 
going  to  one  community  at  a  time  to  convince  them  to  let  a  robot  run  over  and 
go  and  turn  the  links  back  into  the  Wayback  Machine  when  the  live  link  is  dead. 
We’ve  now  fixed  4,000,000  links. 

Regarding  the  history  of  the  book  and  Western  history,  I  would  say  that 
Californians  are  well  established  for  making  the  major  foundational  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  ebook.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Video  of  the  presentation:  tiny.cc/BrewsterKahleOscarLewis 
This  content  is  in  the  public  domain 
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BETSY  DAVIDS 

I’d  like  to  start  with  thank  you:  to  the  Book  Club  of  course,  for  founding  and 
hosting  these  awards,  and  to  the  selection  committee,  and  to  all  of  you  who  are 
here.  I  really  appreciate  your  presence  this  evening. 

I’m  going  to  tell  you  four  stories  that  have  been  on  my  mind  lately.  They 
speak  to  me  about  creativity,  about  making  something  new.  Three  of  these  stories 
are  from  India;  many  of  you  know  I’ve  been  traveling  in  India  frequently  for  the 
last  decade.  Two  are  from  dreams — night  dreams,  that  is— which  some  of  you 
also  know  have  been  core  content  for  my  writing  and  book  art  for  many,  many 
years.  And  one,  the  first  story,  is  a  little  piece  of  printing  history,  about  the  man 
who  initiated  (it  is  said)  the  first  printing  in  India  in  an  Indian  language. 

This  is  a  white-guy,  colonialist,  missionary  story.  It  starts  in  1620,  on  the  east 
coast  of  South  India,  what  is  now  Tamil  Nadu,  on  a  little  piece  of  seacoast  that  the 
Danish  bought  from  the  regional  king.  The  Danish  called  the  place  Tranquebar. 
India  now  calls  it  Tarangambadi.  The  Danish  intention  was  to  build  a  fort  to  sup¬ 
port  their  trading  business.  After  sixty  or  seventy  years,  the  Danish  king’s  chap¬ 
lain  (and  his  wife  and  his  mother)  persuaded  him  that  it  really  was  high  time  to 
have  some  Protestant  missionaries  in  Tranquebar. 

Well,  no  Danish  volunteers  were  forthcoming.  The  king  hired  a  pair  of 
German  men,  one  of  whom,  Bartholomeus  Ziegenbalg,  was  pretty  young,  only 
twenty-three  years  old  at  the  time  he  traveled  a  third  of  the  way  around  the 
world  and  landed  in  Tranquebar.  He  quickly  decided  that  his  mission  would  be 
to  immerse  himself  as  much  as  he  could  in  the  local  language  and  culture,  that  is 
to  say  Tamil,  with  a  vision  of  ultimately  printing  the  Bible  in  the  Tamil  language. 

So  he  started  learning  Tamil,  sitting  on  the  ground  alongside  Tamil  school 
children,  drawing  Tamil  letters  in  the  sand.  After  two  years,  he  had  learned 
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enough  to  begin  translating  the  New  Testament.  Soon  he  sent  drawings  of  Tamil 
letters  to  a  typefounder  in  Germany  who  cast  the  first  Tamil  type.  Then  he  per¬ 
suaded  a  London  missionary  society  (which  had  been  shut  out  by  the  British  East 
India  Company  from  any  activity  whatever  in  India)  to  send  a  printing  press  and 
some  paper  and  some  ink  and  a  printer — who,  however,  didn’t  actually  get  there. 

Plan  B:  there  happened  to  be  a  German  soldier  working  for  the  Danish  fort 
who  knew  enough  about  printing  to  get  them  started.  By  1712,  six  years  after 
Ziegenbalg  had  arrived  there,  they  were  printing  in  Tamil,  and  by  1713  they 
printed  the  first  Tamil  New  Testament. 

As  a  printer  myself,  I  have  to  like  the  resourcefulness  of  the  initiative  to  get 
printing  started  from  scratch  in  that  place  at  that  time.  And  as  a  student  of  a 
Tamil  language  and  culture  myself,  I  have  to  be  impressed  by  how  quickly  he  got 
it  together.  Something  about  vision,  something  about  perseverance  has  kept  that 
story  on  my  mind  in  recent  times. 

The  image  you’re  looking  at  is  the  Great  Man  version  of  Bartholomeus 
Ziegenbalg,  as  seen  300  years  later,  when  many  of  the  initiatives  that  he  started 
actually  still  have  a  life  there. 

Moving  right  along  to  story  number  two.  We’re  still  in  India;  this  is  about 
Ganesha,  the  elephant-headed  god,  who  is  a  scribe.  It  is  said  that  he  broke  off  his 
own  tusk  in  order  to  have  a  writing  implement  when  the  sage  Vyasa  started  tell¬ 
ing  the  story  of  the  great  Indian  epic,  the  Mahabharata.  But  the  story  I’m  going 
to  tell  is  about  Ganesha’s  birth.  Let’s  begin  with  his  mother,  the  goddess  Parvati, 
who  married  the  god  Shiva,  and  their  honeymoon  lovemaking  went  on  for  eons 
and  eons,  so  long  that  the  other  gods  (who  had  their  own  ideas  of  what  Shiva 
should  be  doing  with  his  time)  interrupted. 

So  Shiva  took  a  break,  went  off  to  the  forest  and  the  mountains  to  do  this  own 
thing:  practice  some  yoga,  do  some  meditation,  pursue  his  spiritual  interests.  He 
was  gone  a  long  time.  Parvati  was  left  on  her  own.  During  those  eons  of  lovemak¬ 
ing,  she  had  wanted  a  child,  and  after  Shiva  took  off,  she  still  wanted  a  child. 

Some  people  say  something  began  to  occur  to  her;  she  began  to  imagine 
that  if  she  just  gathered  what  came  off  of  her  own  skin  in  the  bath,  molded  it, 
breathed  life  into  it,  maybe  she  could  make  the  child  she  wanted  that  way.  And 
pretty  soon,  there  was  Ganesha,  her  beautiful  little  boy. 

Some  people  say:  no,  no,  Ganesha  was  conceived  in  the  usual  way;  it’s  just 
that  when  Shiva  left,  neither  he  nor  Parvati  realized  that  she  was  already  preg¬ 
nant.  Everybody  agrees  that  eventually  Shiva  came  back,  and  here  was  this  kid 
that  he  had  never  seen  before,  guarding  his  wife’s  bath.  At  that  point,  things  got 
a  little  complicated,  eventually  resulting  in  Ganesha’s  marvelous  elephant  head. 
But  it’s  the  beginning  of  the  story  that  I  especially  like,  particularly  the  Parvati- 
solo  version,  because  it  says  to  me  that  when  it’s  a  matter  of  making  something, 
anything  (could  be  a  book),  the  usual  way  isn’t  always  the  only  way.  It’s  good  to 
have  more  than  one  idea  and  try  more  than  one  thing. 
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Which  brings  us  to  story  number  three.  This  is  another  India  story,  and  also 
a  dream  story— a  night  dream,  that  is.  The  dreamer  was  Usha,  a  young  woman; 
a  princess,  if  it  matters.  Her  best  friend  Chitralekha  was  an  artist,  and  that  does 
turn  out  to  matter. 

One  beautiful,  beautiful  spring  day,  Usha  happened  to  see  Shiva  and  Parvati 
making  love,  and  she  started  wanting  some  of  that  for  herself.  Parvati,  like  a  good 
goddess,  responded  to  Usha’s  pleas  and  promised  her  that  on  a  certain  night,  Usha 
would  dream  the  lover  of  her  desires. 

Lo  and  behold,  on  the  night  in  question,  she  did  dream  a  wonderful  lover:  a 
young  man,  wouldn’t  you  know;  a  prince,  as  it  happens.  Everything  was  wonder¬ 
ful  until  she  woke  up  and  was  devastated  that  her  dream  lover  wasn’t  there. 

This  is  where  the  artist  comes  in.  Chitralekha  drew  every  man  and  every  god 
she  knew  in  all  the  worlds  she  was  familiar  with,  which  was  many,  until  she  finally 
drew  the  one  that  Usha  recognized  as  her  dream  lover.  Then,  because  Chitralekha 
had  some  dream-like,  art-like,  magical  superpowers,  she  flew  to  where  the  lover 
was,  and  brought  him  back  to  Usha.  Things  were  wonderful  for  a  while. 

Once  again,  the  beginning  is  the  good  part,  the  most  hopeful  part.  The  story 
gets  troubled  after  that;  there  are  parents,  there’s  a  battle,  and  finally  there’s 
a  peacemaking  initiative  and  a  deal,  whereby  the  young  couple  does  end  up 
together  long-term,  but  it  isn’t  easy. 

What  I  like  about  the  beginning  is:  it  says  that  a  dream  can  be  the  start  of 
something  wonderful.  And  it  says  that  the  artist  is  the  one  who  can  bring  the 
dream  and  the  real  world  together. 

Story  number  four  is  a  night  dream  of  my  own  from  a  few  weeks  ago.  I  rec¬ 
ognize  it  as  one  in  a  series  of  dreams  stretching  back  several  decades,  dreams  in 
which  I  am  one  of  a  group  of  women  who  are  just  getting  a  first  glimpse  of  a  won¬ 
derful  new  way  of  being  in  the  world,  a  thrilling  new  way  of  experiencing  life. 

In  this  new  dream,  we  women  were  a  volunteer  crew  of  workers  cleaning  up 
after  an  event  in  some  retail  shop.  The  dream  didn’t  specify  what  kind  of  retail 
shop,  but  just  for  tonight  let’s  say  it  was  a  bookstore;  let’s  say  it  was  a  poetry  read¬ 
ing.  We’re  cleaning  up.  Most  of  the  group  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  room,  and  I 
am  over  here.  They  are  almost  done  sweeping  up  and  I  am  almost  done  folding 
up  a  huge  down  sleeping  bag  that  has  been  covering  the  entire  floor.  I  finally 
get  the  sleeping  bag  all  compacted,  and  I  look  over  there,  where  the  group  is 
gathering,  as  if  for  a  photo  opportunity  to  commemorate  our  time  together.  I’m 
still  standing  over  here,  almost  as  if  I’m  supposed  to  speak,  or  sing.  It  feels  like  a 
moment  when  a  song  that  is  our  song  should  be  sung. 

Instead,  it  becomes  a  moment  of  silence.  I  don’t  know  the  song. 

Fortunately,  another  woman  in  the  group  knows  a  song  she  learned  long  ago 
that  she  thinks  could  be  our  song.  She’s  certain  of  it.  I  can  see  the  excitement  on 
her  face.  I  can  feel  the  surge  of  hope  that  is  going  through  everybody  there. 
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Until  the  dream  dissolves  into  the  waking  dawn. 

Here,  in  the  waking  world,  I  want  to  say  that  there  are  many  things  about 
the  world  we’re  living  in  right  now  that  it’s  hard  to  feel  hopeful  about,  but  book 
art  isn’t  one  of  them.  I  have  been  so  nurtured,  so  supported,  so  inspired  by  what 
goes  on  in  this  book  art  community.  I  look  forward  to  what  will  emerge  from  this 
community  in  years  to  come. 

Thank  you  again. 
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SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  SIGHTINGS 

Carolee  Campbell 

There  I  stood,  withering  heat  radiating  up  from  the  sidewalk,  alone  but  for 
fifteen  palm  trees  behind  me,  planted  in  a  meaningful  way,  a  design  element 
meant  to  enhance  one  corner  of  the  grass  that  surrounds  the  Los  Angeles  Police 
Department’s  Headquarters.  Across  the  street  stood  the  venerable  L.A.  Times 
building  with  the  pyramidal  top  of  City  Hall  just  peeking  out  from  the  back¬ 
ground.  I  was  at  Spring  and  2nd  Streets,  in  a  part  of  downtown  Los  Angeles 
where  I  hadn’t  been  in  years.  Not  since  my  grandmother  waited  for  an  infinitely 
younger  me,  not  yet  a  teenager  but  having  been  allowed  to  make  my  way  from 
home  alone  on  two  street  cars,  always  on  a  Saturday,  to  meet  her,  always  in  the 
ladies  lounge  of  the  Broadway  or  the  May  Company  department  store  just  up  the 
way  from  where  I  now  stood. 

I  was  chasing  ghosts.  Not  only  the  unbidden  memory  of  my  grandmother  but 
the  ghost  of  yet  another  young  girl  I  was  tracking  that  hot  day; ,  a  girl  not  much 
older  than  I  was  when  I  met  my  grandmother  in  the  ladies  lounge  to  go  shopping. 

I  wanted  to  stand  exactly  where  this  other  young  girl  stood— in  1856 — at 
Spring  and  2nd,  most  likely  staring  out  into  the  distance  in  that  same  oppressive 
heat,  heat  that  raised  the  sweat  she  would  have  felt  trickling  down  the  back  of 
her  neck  under  her  dark  hair,  dampening  her  cotton  dress. 

Being  home  schooled,  she  was  attending  public  school  for  the  first  time; 
a  school  built  just  a  year  earlier  in  1855,  the  first  “dedicated”  English-speaking 
schoolhouse  in  Los  Angeles.  The  very  first  school  opened  in  1817  in  what  was 
then  called  El  Pueblo  de  Nuestra  Senora  la  Reina  de  Los  Angeles  del  Rio  Porciuncula 
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(the  Town  of  Our  Lady  the  Queen  of  the  Angels  of  the  River  Porciuncula).  The 
Porciuncula  is  today’s  Los  Angeles  River.  That  very  first  primary  school  was 
taught  in  Spanish  and  the  territory  was  then  known  as  Alta  (Upper)  California, 
under  the  orders  of  King  Carlos  III  of  Spain. 

Standing  there  under  the  unforgiving  sun,  satchel  in  hand,  horses  and  rid¬ 
ers  passing  by  perhaps,  kicking  up  dust  clouds  at  Spring  and  2nd,  what  would 
this  young  girl  have  seen?  The  schoolhouse  was  built  on  a  carefully  chosen  iso¬ 
lated  spot,  far  from  the  lure  of  the  action  of  the  central  plaza.  It  was  a  “square 
brick  building  set  upon  the  open  plain,  with,  as  yet,  no  tree  or  vine  to  modify  its 
ugliness,  or  oven-like  comfort.”  (She  recalled  this  years  later  during  one  of  the 
many  popular  lectures  she  gave  entitled  “Gossip:  Personal  Reminiscences  of  Early 
California  Writers.”) 

Even  though  Los  Angeles  had  changed  in  the  eight  years  since  California 
became  a  territory  of  the  United  States  under  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  in 
1848,  it  was  still  more  of  a  pueblo  than  a  city.  She  would  have  seen  cattle  roaming 
freely  amidst  the  dry  grasses  and  chaparral  emblematic  of  summer  here,  along 
with  vineyards  and  orchards  stretching  away  into  the  surrounding  hills. 

This  view  could  not  have  been  more  different  than  mine  as  I  stood  on  the 
spot  of  that  early  schoolhouse,  cars  and  trucks  tearing  by  me  as  I  imagined  what 
the  young  and  very  beautiful  Ina  Coolbrith  might  have  seen — because  it  was  Ina 
Coolbrith  that  I  was  after.  That  same  Ina  Coolbrith  that  became  California’s  first 
Poet  Laureate  as  well  as  the  first  Poet  Laureate  of  any  American  state. 

Ina  learned  to  speak  Spanish  quickly  when  she  was  brought  to  L.A.  as  it  was 
the  dominant  language  at  the  time.  “As  a  girl  I  lived  in  Los  Angeles  when  Los 
Angeles  was  still  a  Spanish  town,  but  the  old  saying  that  in  familiar  places  there 
are  no  wonderful  things  was  exemplified  in  my  case.  I  was  brought  up  in  the 
midst  of  wonderful  things  and  did  not  realize  it  until  they  had  all  passed  away.” 

By  example,  Ina  attended  a  ball  with  her  older  sister,  Agnes  Charlotte.  To 
begin  the  festivities,  Don  Pio  Pico  who  was  twice  appointed  the  Mexican  governor 
of  Alta  California,  invited  her  to  partner  him  for  the  first  dance,  a  fandango.  This 
lively  dance  was  much  like  a  Spanish  flamenco  but  in  early  Los  Angeles  it  began 
slowly  to  the  beat  of  castanets  and  tambourines  gradually  increasing  in  speed  to 
triple  time.  This,  as  Ina  described,  was  for  her,  an  auspicious  event. 

Balls  and  fandangos  notwithstanding,  the  pueblo  of  Los  Angeles  was  a  dan¬ 
gerous  place.  It  had  a  reputation  as  one  of  the  toughest  towns  in  the  West.  “A 
murder  a  day”  only  slightly  exaggerated  the  town’s  crime  problems.  Suspected 
criminals  were  often  dragged  off  without  benefit  of  trial  by  vigilante  groups  and 
hanged.  Bandits  roamed  the  mountains  east  of  town  and  nearly  everyone  armed 
themselves  with  pistols  and  Bowie  knives  in  what  had  become  the  most  lawless 
town  in  the  West. 

Los  Angeles  was  populated  with  descendants  of  the  eleven  families  who 
originally  settled  Alta  California.  Those  first  families  were  of  Mexican,  Indian,  and 
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African  descent.  All  had  come  from  Mexico  and  many  established  sprawling  ran¬ 
chos  to  raise  cattle  and  grapes.  This  was  in  1781.  Later,  Chinese  and  European 
immigrants  arrived,  on  the  hunt  for  gold.  Along  with  that  famous  gold  strike  at 
Sutter  Creek,  L.A.  had  its  own  share  of  gold  mines. 

It  also  had  its  share  of  fiestas  that  could  last  a  week.  Besides  landowners  who 
flashed  their  wealth  with  silver-studded  saddles  prancing  around  the  plaza,  every 
nature  of  sport  was  offered— including  cockfights. 

Cockfighting  in  1850’s  Los  Angeles  was  especially  common  during  fiesta 
time,  as  was  correr  de  gallo  (literally,  run  the  rooster:  a  sport  with  ancient  ties  to 
Spain),  a  popular  entertainment  wherein  the  participants  would  grease  the  neck 
of  a  rooster,  bury  it  up  to  its  neck  on  the  side  of  the  road,  then  attempt  to  grab  it 
while  riding  toward  it  at  full  gallop. 

It  was  during  this  time  that  Ina  wrote  to  her  cousin,  “This  is  an  awful  -  awful 
town,  Joseph,  to  live  in,  an  awful  town.  I  don’t  believe  there  is  another  place  in  the 
world,  so  small  as  this  town  is,  that  has  more  crimes  committed  in  it  every  day.” 

Ina’s  cousin  Joseph  was  Joseph  F.  Smith,  the  nephew  of  Joseph  Smith,  the 
prophet  and  founder  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints. 

Ina  was  born  Josephine  Donna  Smith  on  March  10, 1841.  Her  parents,  Agnes 
Coolbrith  Smith  and  Don  Carlos  Smith  named  her  in  honor  of  her  uncle,  the 
founder  of  Mormonism,  Joseph  Smith.  Her  family  nicknamed  her  Inez,  which  she 
later  changed  to  Ina. 

In  school  Ina’s  class  was  given  an  assignment  to  write  about  their  child¬ 
hoods.  Ina  decided  to  write  hers  in  verse.  She  loved  poetry.  She  called  herself 
“its  child  lover.”  Her  poem  was  called  “My  Childhood’s  Home.”  It  begins,  “Sweet 
home  of  my  childhood,  the  home  of  my  heart  /  Fond  mem’ry  oft  turneth  to  thee.” 

Ina  was  writing  about  the  Mormon  city  of  her  birth,  Nauvoo,  Illinois.  Nauvoo 
sat  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  River.  The  Smith  family  lived  just  a  few  blocks 
from  the  river  and  a  stream  ran  through  the  cellar  of  the  house.  Adjacent  to 
Nauvoo  was  an  800-acre  swamp  infested  with  mosquitoes.  Hundreds  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  Nauvoo  would  die  of  malaria  until  Mormon  citizens  drained  and  filled  the 
swamp  some  years  later.  It  would  be  another  fifty  years  before  scientists  discov¬ 
ered  that  mosquito  bites  were  the  cause  of  the  scourge. 

Malaria  entered  Ina’s  family  as  well.  Her  father  Don  Carlos  died  in  1841  when 
Ina  was  four  months  old.  Don  Carlos  was  twenty-five.  A  month  later  Ina’s  older 
sister  died. 

During  this  turbulent  time,  five  months  later  in  1842  Ina’s  mother  married 
her  husband’s  brother,  Joseph  Smith.  In  so  doing,  Agnes  became  Smith’s  seventh 
wife,  in  keeping  with  Smith’s  secret  practice  and  teaching  of  polygamy.  She  did 
not  bear  any  children  during  that  levirate  marriage. 

In  June  1844,  Smith  was  killed  at  the  hands  of  an  anti-Mormon  mob.  Fearful 
for  her  life,  Agnes  turned  her  back  on  the  Latter-day  Saint  community  and  moved 
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to  St.  Louis,  Missouri  where  she  married  printer  and  lawyer  William  Pickett. 
Twin  sons  soon  followed. 

In  1851  the  Pickett  family  traveled  overland  to  California  as  part  of  a  wagon 
train.  On  the  long  trek  ten-year-old  Ina  read  from  Shakespeare  and  Byron.  Ina 
entered  California  in  front  of  the  wagon  train  with  the  famous  African-American 
scout  Jim  Beckwourth,  riding  in  front  of  him  on  his  horse  through  a  pass  in 
the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains;  a  pass  he  is  credited  with  discovering,  later  called 
Beckwourth  Pass. 

The  family  settled  in  Los  Angeles  and  Pickett  established  a  law  practice. 
They  resolved  never  to  speak  about  their  Mormon  past  again. 

And  now  back  to  that  schoolhouse  and  Ina’s  assignment  she  determined  to 
write  in  verse.  After  submitting  it  to  her  teacher,  she  was  marched  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal.  The  teacher  assumed  that  Ina  had  plagiarized  it.  Ina’s  mother  was  sum¬ 
moned.  Agnes  assured  the  principal  that  Ina  was  capable  of  writing  verse.  She 
explained  that  Ina  had  been  reciting  original  poetry  to  her  dolls  for  years.  In  the 
classroom,  Ina’s  teacher  had  asked  her  where  she  got  the  verse.  “I  made  it  up.” 
Why  did  you  write  it  this  way?”  In  tears  Ina  said,  “Because  it  was  easier.”  (This 
from  the  aforementioned  lecture,  “Gossip.”) 

The  principal  sent  “My  Childhood’s  Home”  to  Henry  Hamilton,  the  new  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Star.  Hamilton  ran  it.  It  was  Ina’s  first  published  poem. 

San  Francisco  is  right  to  claim  Ina  Coolbrith  as  its  own.  After  a  failed  mar¬ 
riage  at  the  hands  of  an  abusive,  jealous  husband  and  the  subsequent  death  of  her 
infant  son  in  1862,  the  deeply  depressed  Ina  and  her  family  left  Los  Angeles  and 
moved  to  San  Francisco  where  she  stayed  to  repair  her  life. 

Despite  her  limited  education  Ina  got  a  job  as  an  elementary  English  teacher. 
She  wrote  and  published  poems,  eventually  becoming  friends  with  Bret  Harte, 
Joaquin  Miller,  Samuel  Clemens  (Mark  Twain)  and  Ambrose  Bierce. 

Ina  was  a  true  friend  to  Joaquin  Miller.  It  was  her  suggestion  that  Miller, 
whose  given  name  was  Cincinnatus  Hiner,  exchange  this  burdensome  set  of  syl¬ 
lables  for  the  name  of  his  hero,  Joaquin  Murrietta,  and  that  he  adopt  a  garb  to  go 
with  the  new  name:  boots,  a  wide-brimmed  hat,  long  hair  in  the  fashion  of  the 
old  Indian  scouts.  She  helped  him  prepare  for  his  trip  East  by  making  a  wreath  to 
lay  at  the  tomb  of  Byron  from  laurel  leaves  they  picked  together  in  Sausalito.  At 
ages  twenty-nine  and  thirty-two,  they  had  their  portraits  done  to  send  to  a  friend 
before  Miller’s  departure  for  England. 

In  1873  Ina  became  the  librarian  of  the  Oakland  Free  Library  (later  the 
Oakland  Public  Library).  During  the  next  nearly  twenty  years,  she  exercised  her 
influence  on  Oakland’s  young  people,  and  this  is  the  period  during  which  she 
befriended  a  young,  impoverished,  impressionable  Jack  London  who  called  her 
his  “literary  mother.” 

Her  own  writing  was  dealt  an  irretrievable  blow  in  1906  when  her  home  at 
1604  Taylor  Street,  together  with  all  her  notes,  burned  in  the  great  earthquake 
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and  fire.  Ina  abandoned  hopes  of  writing  her  autobiography,  which  would  have 
been  a  singular  record  of  a  precious  time.  “She  was  afraid  of  telling  the  truth, 
for  fear  of  shocking,  and  afraid  of  holding  back  for  fear  of  boring  the  reader. 
Instead,  she  devoted  herself  to  organizing  and  conducting  salons.  Like  that  of 
many  women,  her  legacy  was  to  be  felt  in  her  influence  on  others.”  (This  from 
“Forgotten  Newsmakers,”  Debbie  Foulks,  2010.) 

Ina  Coolbrith  died  in  1928  and  is  now  an  all  but  forgotten  poet.  But  in  her 
prime  she  was  said  to  be  “The  Sappho  of  the  West”  and  the  “Sweet  Singer  of 
California.” 

Evenfall  at  the  Gate 

A  rose-shot  purple  on  the  sunset  hills , 

And  skies  of  golden  fire; 

Silence  that ,  like  a  benediction,  fills 
The  hour,  save  where  the  lyre 
Of  ocean  throbs  in  strains  that  fall  and  rise 
Against  the  harbor  bar; 

Then  dusk,  and  on  the  brow  ofTamalpais 
Trembles  a  single  star. 
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dance  with  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  The  Book  Club  of  California’s  tax-exempt  number  is  42-2954746. 
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